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DEMOCRACY’’ 


The industrialists and merchants in China 
have been reminded in ways both violent and polite 
of the complete obedience which—on second and 
very troubled thought and after profound ‘‘educa- 
tion”—it is seen the Common Programme did, 
after all, require of them. But they have been 
assured from various authoritative directions 
that no order for their own liquidation may yet be 
expected. Life will never be glad summer again, 
at least under the new order, but a reprieve is 
always a new lease. The pro-Communist Chinese 
papers in Hongkong have even been making sheep’s 
eyes at the Chinese bourgeoisie, and even the capi- 
talists, here. They have been saying that the 
organisation of the All-China Federation of Com- 
merce and Industry will define and clarify the role 
to be played by private entrepreneurs in the na- 
tional construction which is due to begin next year. 
The new body will, it is suggested, ‘‘also avoid un- 
necessary waste of effort by private entrepreneurs.” 
Overseas Chinese business men are told, two months 
after the five-anti, that the time has come for 
them to invest‘in industrial enterprises in the 
Motherland! 


The occasion for these somewhat unexpected 
and rather brash suggestions was the formal pass- 
ing of the General Rules for the Organization of 
Industrial and Commercial Associations, and their 
publication in the Press on August 19. Both 
parties have experienced “reactions” from _ the 
five-anti campaign. For the bourgeoisie they were 
a mingling of great bitterness and of rather tremu- 


IN CHINA’S INDUSTRY & COMMERCE 


lous hope. Who knows what might happen if 
another war came while the reprive still operates? 
As for the Government, it came to a rather sharp 
realisation of what these men had meant to the 
country in the long years of their unfruitful agita- 
tions and skirmishes and comings and goings over 
the face of the country. It came to understand 
not only how these industrialists and merchants 
had alone helped to take China along the difficult 
road of modern industry and trade and greater 
prosperity but how dependent even they are on 
their knowledge, experience, ability and enterprise 
of these contemned bourgeoisie. Among the first 
to denounce this class was Liu-tao, the leading 
figure in the North China campaign. He was also 
among the first to recognise, after the paralysis 
of the whole economy in the five-anti, how much 
they mean for that economy at present. The un- 
precedented loans and credits which the People’s 
Bank had to advance after the five-anti campaign 
was testimony alike to the predominant part of 
private industry and commerce in modern eco- 
nomy and to the shrinkage of their resources first 
by the special war weapons contributions and then 
by the incalculable impositions of the authorities 
in winding up the five-anti campaign. Mr. Nan 
Han-chen admitted that by the end of July, a 
month after the activists had ceased their 
labours, 3,000 billion yuan were advanced to get 
things going again. 


The statute of the Industrial and Commercial 
Associations provides that all grades of these 
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bodies to be set up in municipalities and counties 
must be supervised and guided by the people’s 
governments of the same level. The organiza- 
tional principle, like that of the Central Govern- 
ment itself, is that of “democratic centralism.” 
All the associations as well as the national organs 
of State enterprises and the Federation of Co- 
operatives, will be members of the All-China 
Federation of Industrial and Commercial Circles. 
Under the local associations guilds or committees 
of trades may be established according to different 
trades, thus embodying both the traditional and 
revolutionary forms of organization. The highest 
organ for the associations will be the members’ 
congress or representative conference of the same 
level. Representatives of members on the national 
and provincial levels shall be nominated by or- 
ganizations in their districts or by their members; 
and, on municipal or hsien levels, shall be elected 
by organizations and trades organizations in their 


— Special representatives may also be in- 
vited. 


The basic tasks of the industrial and com- 
mercial associations are to ensure their obedience to 
the Common Programme and the policies and laws 
of the Central Government; to direct private in- 
dustrialists and merchants to develop production 
and improve operations under the general economic 
plans of the State; to represent the interests and 
views of private industrialists and merchants, and 
to hold consultations with trade unions on labour- 
capital relations; and, finally, to organize indus- 
trialists and merchants to conduct studies, reform 
their ideology, and take part in all kinds of 
“‘patriotic movements.” The associations are to be 
established according to administrative areas. 
Executive committees will carry out decisions and 
they will appoint standing committees to attend 
to routine business. 


In submitting the regulations to the State 
Council, the Director of the Bureau of Private In- 
dustries, Hsueh Mu-chiao, pointed out that private 
enterprises far exceed others and close contacts 
between them and Government are all the more 
necessary. They must necessarily be in a majority 
in the associations but the “New Democracy eco- 
nomy” is an organic whole and private economy 
must have the leadership and help of State economy 
and needs division of labour with the co-operatives. 
Hence State enterprises and co-operatives should 
also join the associations and assume ‘‘a certain 
responsibility” in these organizations. 


“Unlike the chambers of commerce of the old time, 
our industrial and commercial associations are organiza- 
tions of all types of industrialists and merchants of the 
New Democracy State. . . The tasks laid down accord 
with the interests of State and people and of private 
enterprise alike. Private industry and commerce, pro- 
vided they obey the Government and accord with the 
general economic plans of the State, can gaim a healthy 
development. This is the path that must be pursued 
oy private industry and commerce of the New Democracy 

tate.” 
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Under the old Chambers a few large establish- 
ments of the upper strata dominated all others, 
and medium and small enterprises had: no voice. 
The Prime Minister, Chou En-lai, laid down the 
principle of equality of large and small indus- 
trialists at the 3rd plenary session of the National 
Committee in October, 1951, hence the creation of 
branch bodies. The associations will play the 
general role of making appeals to, mobilizing and 
impelling the industrialists and merchants. They 
will reflect in turn the views of all strata. In 
their economic activities, the associations will take 
care of general activities involving more than two 
trades and act as guarantor and supervisor in 
connection with Government processing jobs, orders 
for goods, deputed purchases and sales for the 
various trades. 


The five-anti campaign played a great part in 
the reformation of the ancient guilds which pre- 
viously had the character of “feudal trades.” They 
remained independent organizations within the 
broader organization of the associations, however, 
and thereby undermined the unity of the indus- 
trial and commercial association. Now the asso- 
ciations will no longer take the guilds as their 
members but will directly absorb industrialists and 
merchants as their members. It does not mean 
the abolition of the guilds but a change in the 
nature of the guilds as specialized organizations 
under the leadership of the industrial and com- 
mercial association. When reorganized the guilds 
will still have their part to play in the settlement 
of public and private relations and labour-capital 
relations, and in organizing processing jobs and 
arranging for goods as well as when the State 
enforces planned economy in the future. In the 
case of momentous problems involving the whole 
trade, a general meeting of the whole trade or 
congress may be called. 


Handicraftsmen, travelling merchants and 
stall holders are to be organized under the chu 
associations and their representatives may be 
organized into special committees to study and 
direct their production and operations. In small 
cities they may organize committees of trades and 
small groups of trades. These, like all the other 
provisions, are intended to turn the associations 
into “genuine people’s bodies” which observe the 
Common Programme and the policies and laws of 
the People’s Government and represent the interests 
of industrialists and merchants of all types, and to 
put the large, medium and small trades and enter- 
prises joining the associations in their proper 
places, just as the provincial and national organi- 
zations should also look after the large, medium 
and small cities. The design is also to strengthen 
the unity of the industrial and commercial asso- 
ciations. Also, though the expositor did not en- 
large on the point, it is designed to impose the 
Government’s will and exercise controls through 
sensitive and controllable channels and to obviate, 
by official regulation, the anarchical methods 
employed in the five-anti campaign. 
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MONGOL-CHINESE RELATIONS 


The entry of the Outer Mongolian Prime 


Minister and his deputy Foreign Minister into the. 


Sino-Soviet negotiations in Moscow is a piquant 
development. It also increases the comprehensive 
range of the discussions. The Mongol Premier, 
who was welcomed by both the Soviet and the 
Chinese leaders, took the occasion to be coldly 
perfunctory on China and to be most eloquent on 
the Russians. He showered his praises on the 
Soviet for ‘‘unselfish help,” emphasised the “in- 
destructible friendship” of the Soviet and Mon- 
golian peoples, and declared that these things have 
been and will be “a continuous source of inspira- 
tion and happiness for the Mongolian people and 
the basis for all its successes, present and future.” 


That is a very positive temper in which to 
approach discussions of no small delicacy, for if 
the more direct relations between Peking and Urga, 
or Ulan-Bator as the Mongol capital is now called, 
have “gone with the wind,” the problem of Inner 


Mongolia has given them a new and crucial angle. 


Sun Yat-sen got his quid pro quo from Joffe a 
generation ago when, in return for his lean-to-one- 
side statement, Moscow agreed to recognise China’s 
suzerainty over Outer Mongolia. - But in 1945 
Nationalist China agreed to recognise Outer Mon- 
golia’s independence, provided a plebiscite indicated 
that the people wanted that independence. The 
plebiscite at the end of October, 1945, produced (as 
might be expected) an almost unanimous vote in 
favour of independence. ‘The signature a few 
months later, on February 27, 1946, of the Treaty 
of Amity and Mutual Aid, re-affirmed an associa- 
tion that had been fixed in this mould ever since 
the intervention of the Red Army and its occupa- 
tion of Urga more than 30 years ago. From that 
time until the recent exchange of Ambassadors 
after the war broke out in Korea no Chinese has 
been admitted into Outer Mongolia and those who 
were there when the Russians entered either perish- 
ed or fled. The whole precedent is very awkward 
from the viewpoint of Peking’s somewhat pre- 
carious position in regard to Inner Mongolia. 


It is certain that the whole Mongol question, 
involving both the Outer Mongols, tied up with 
Russia, and the Inner Mongols, tied up with the 
Chinese, will have to be gone into. Even if the 
Chinese were prepared to accept the fait accompli 
in Outer Mongolia, its independence affects the 
whole position in Inner Mongolia and calls for a 
new understanding. Without it, Peking might at 
any time be confronted with a grave dilemma in- 
deed. If China became involved in a large-scale 
war with maritime Powers, or were otherwise 
weakened, the strong tendency of the two Mon- 
golias to unite might bring the Chinese frontier 
back once more to the Great Wall, now quite useless 
as an obstacle. 


While never a word is said ‘about the negotia- 
tions that are proceeding in the Kremlin between 


the Soviet and the huge Chinese delegation headed 
by the Prime Minister, Moscow Radio has selected 
China’s policy toward the minority nationalities for 
a rather chilly form of recognition. There are 
many other topics, such as the evolution of the 
Chinese Army, the great flood-prevention works, 
the new railways, and the spectacular ‘‘anti” move- 
ments, on which a warm tribute from the Teachers 
would be more welcome. Moreover, the specific 
reason for bestowing a little flattering attention 
upon this policy is a dubious compliment. It is 
evidently regarded as a faithful imitation of the 
policy laid down by Stalin regarding the treatment 
of minority nationalities in the Soviet Union. 
Actually it is also in accord with the old Imperial. 
traditions of China—though in spirit rather than in 
practice, for the Communists don’t believe in 
mingling laissez faire with autonomy. Indeed, to 
many the positive policy within the autonomous 
principle they have adopted in regard to _ these 
peoples is to be commended. For centuries they 
have been oppressed when they have not been 
utterly ostracised and left alone. Now Cuom- 
munist cadres are penetrating to the remote fast- 
nesses to which the tribes have been driven by 
centuries of pressure, are bringing them into the 
economic and political system, and even inoculating 
them with the Marxist ideology. 


One of the ideas is to prevent these areas of 
mountain and forest from becoming refuges and 
possible points d’appui for counter-revolutionaries. 
But the more dynamic factor is the militant Com- 
munist zeal for proselytization and the totalitarian 
spirit which animates. the Communists. The 
special Central Nationalities Academy formed in 
Peking with branches in the various areas where 
the minority nationalities are numerous, are chiefly 
used to train Chinese Communist cadres, however, 
not representatives of the minorities. The small 
tribes outside the protection of the former Re- 
publican five-barred flag. are of little importance 
compared with Muslim and Mongol. There has 
been much bad blood in the past between Han and 
Mongol because of the steady inroads of the more 
fruitful Chinese cultivator into the nomadic 
pasturelands of the Mongol and his herds. It is 
here, and not in the small and insignificant areas 
where the older and backward tribes have been 
forced by pressure to settle, that the success or 
failure of the minorities policy will be determined. 
About one thing there can be no doubt. They are 
all in for a revival which will change their lives 
and end their long and primitive isolation from 
the violent.currents of change of the present age. 


That revival is bound to include political 
aspirations in the case of the larger units and 
especially the so-called Inner Mongols, whose new 
State, including autonomous Suiyuan, extends 
from the north bank of the Yellow River through 
Jehol right the way to the Siberian border. Peking 
has had the wisdom to give thousands of the young 
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Mongols training as administrators in their. own 
region. 
if these young Mongols approach the issues loom- 
ing ahead as Communists first, and not primarily 
as Mongol nationalists longing to link up with 
their brothers in Outer Mongolia. But that the 
problem exists the leading Inner Mongolian Com- 
munist Ulanfu admits. The young Mongol intel- 
lectuals, he declared, “urgently desire the libera- 
tion of their nationality, and moreover, are readily 
impressed by progressive thought. However, as 
a result of the extremely savage and cruel oppres- 
sion of national minorities by Pan-Hanism histori- 
cally, the national minorities (including the Mon- 
ols) tend to regard the big nationality (meaning 
he Chinese) with suspicion and to cherish narrow 
nationalism. They often base their views on such 
a nationalist stand and thus often show great 
vagueness in their class stand. Even their support 
for the Communist Party stems from _ such na- 
tionalism. It is necessary to educate them with 
great patience. As most of the veteran cadres in 
Mongolia are Han Chinese, they tend to look down 
upon or distrust Mongol cadres and often mono- 
polise the work themselves.” 


One difficulty in the system of autonomy is 
the language. A letter in the Peking’s Daily the 
other day urged that official documents should be 
in both Chinese and Mongol. Many of the cadres 


It will not be a serious matter for Peking 
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are Mongols. who cannot read Chinese and they say 
they don’t like to use translators because of the 
fear they may thereby “reveal State secrets.” In 
another district all Chinese despatches were locked 
away unread in a box as soon as they were re- 
ceived. As the writer said, it was very difficult to 
carry out the directives of Government in this 
way! 

The Chinese have tried to meet the problem 
of the minorities more than half way. The crea- 
tion of a central Muslim organisation which will 
bring together the ‘‘safe’’ Chinese Muslims of 
Kansu and the south-west and the ‘‘unsafe” Turki 
and Khirghiz Muslims of Sinkiang is a protective 
move, like the General Programme of autonomy. 
But the dangers are only too evident. They make 
every thoughtful Chinese continually aware of the 
silent but continuous struggle that goes on in the 
minds of the marginal peoples around the fringe 
of true Chinese settlement. An expansionist 
spirit cannot tolerate the kind. of claustrophobia 
that would develop if the marginal spaces sud- 
denly disappeared and the frontier of the far 
stronger Empire of the Kremlin suddenly came 
down to the very environs of Peking. No doubt 
there will be understanding and assurances in the 
Moscow talks, but hard and fast undertakings are 
unlikely and difficult in the presence of so much 
dynamism. 


HONGKONG CIVIC AFFAIRS 


By Brook Bernacchi 
(Chairman, Hongkong Reform Club) 


Urban Council 

The Urban Council consists of a total of thirteen 
members. Of these four are necessarily official members, 
namely the Deputy Director of Health Serviees who is Vice 
Chairman, the Director of Public Works, the Secretary for 
Chinese Affairs and the Commissioner of Police. The Chair- 
man is appointed by the Government and to date has always 
been a Government servant. The remainder of the members 
are six unofficials appointed for one year by the Government 
and two unofficials elected for one year by an electorate 
consisting of all persons on the jury list plus certain classes 
of persons eligible for jury service but specifically exempted 
from jury service by the Jury Ordinance. Measures for en- 
larging the number of elected members and the electoral 
roll are under consideration. The duties of the Urban Council 
are rather haphazard, thus for instance, it has little or no 
control over dogs and yet it licences them. It has the con- 
trol of bathing beaches but has no control over anyone 
volluting the water from the sea side. It has the 
control of squatter resettlement areas but has little 
control over the clearance of squatters. Many other examples 
could be given. Its duties by Ordinance are all matters in 
respect of which powers are given to it by any Ordinance. 
It has under it a Government Department known as the 
Sanitary Department. Just to give a few examples of the 
type of work handled by the Urban Council: there are markets, 
shops, restaurants etc., factories, disease prevention and 
hygiene generally, hawkers, bathing beaches, parks, play- 


grounds and swimming pools, cattle, cemeteries, bath houses, 


latrines etc., resettlement areas and generally all matters 
relating to the health of the community short of direct 
medical work that comes under the Medical Department. 
It appears to have no jurisdiction over such matters as educa- 
tion, building, public works, or land otherwise than resettle- 
ment areas. 


Welfare 


Welfare in Hongkong comes under a Department known 
as the Social Welfare Office. Certain welfare work is under- 
taken by this office directly, one of the most important being 
that of distribution of free meals to destitutes and the very 
poor. The Department, however, suffers from a serious lack 
of funds and three quarters or more of all weifare work in 
this Colony is done by voluntary organizations. Tihese or- 
ganizations receive a Government grant equal approximately 
to about one quarter of their annual expenditure. 


Care of Squatters 

Rightly or wrongly, certainly in my opinion unwisely, 
it is the Government’s policy to move the squatter settle- 
ments. This is being done systematically through the Medical 
Department. The public is given the impression that squat- 
ters are being moved into so-called resettlement areas. This 
is largely untrue. In the first place resettlement areas do 
not permit sublettings and the housing problem is so acute 
that even in squatters sheds, a room or a bed space is sublet 
to a family even poorer than the original squatter. The 
resettlement areas are of two sorts. 
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(a) Areas in which houses are built for squatters by 
permits issued to certain local contractors, and 

(b) Areas in which squatters are permitted to build 
their own houses. 

It is Government’s policy to encourage (a) and to dis- 
courage (b) by making areas on the whole most incon- 
veniently far away from the principal areas of the squatters’ 
work. A house in the (a) area costs $1,600 as an outright 
purchase although it may be purchased by instalments of 
$50 per month in which event it will cost considerably more. 
These houses are built mainly of mud brick and plaster 
with a certain proportion of cement in the brick. It is 
generally considered that the price is too high although the 
contractors maintain that they lose money. In (b) areas 
the squatters can use their old material provided it is in 
good condition. Nevertheless, the pulling down, rebuilding 
and purchase of necessary replacements still cost several 
hundred dollars. It might be interesting to compare this 
with resettlement in Malaya where, I believe, everything is 
paid by Government. 


Hawker Problem 

The hawker problem is so enormous that it is very 
difficult to give any form of synopsis. The case for hawking 
is really two folded: (1) That to a considerable extent the 
public needs hawkers. The average Chinese family in parti- 
cular purchases a large proportion of its requirements from 
hawkers, and (2) Hawking provides an honest living for a 
considerable number of people who would otherwise be totally 
unemployed. 

The case against hawking is that it clutters up the 
streets and, in the case of food hawking in particular, 
requires a most rigorous control to prevent it being a source 
of disease. 

The present policy on hawking is a compromise decided 
upon by a committee in 1946. In general it consists of (in 
theory) rigorous suppression of all hawkers who do not 
possess a licence and a strict control on the total number 
of licences issued for any particular class of hawking, hawk- 
ing being divided into a total of fourteen classes. The Urban 
Council, not in any way being an independent law making 
body, cannot issue more than the total number of licences 
allowed to it in any one class and consequently the Council 
has been forced to work at a system of strict priority. 
Generally speaking, a person has got to be somewhere about 
85 years of age or more, be married and have dependent 
children before a thhawker’s licence will be issued. 

It is of interest to note that a committee recently 
appointed in Singapore has in effect recommended virtual 
unrestricted licencing of hawkers subject to controls in central 
areas. In Hongkong a suggestion has often been brought 
up of creating hawkers markets whereby a very large num- 
ber of hawkers could be accommodated in definite market 
areas. This would probably be quite acceptable to the hawk- 
ers because the mere existence of the market will attract 
buyers. On -the other hand I understand that there is just 
not the land available for such a scheme. . The problem is 
rapidly coming to a head because with the current depression 
more and more persons are tuming to hawking and despite 


_ daily widespread arrests the streets are in practice full 
_ of unlicenced hawkers. 


Water 

The Colony’s water supply is a history of under- 
estimation as to the Colony’s growth. Three or four times 
during the last hundred years the Colony has so outstripped 
its water supply that the severest of restrictions had to be 
imposed, each time the building of more dams and reser- 
voirs etc. have been claimed as a final solution, only to 
become inadequate some years thereafter. The present 
scheme is a very big one indeed and should relieve the water 


situation, but one is inclined to wonder in the light of history 
whether the claim to be a final solution will prove correct 
in the light of the passage of the years; of course much 
depends on the future of Hongkong. 
Fish 

The fishing industry of Hongkong suffers from complete 
stifling at both ends, both of which tend to prevent the 
development of the other. At one end there are the totally 
inadequate arrangements for the retailing of fish and the 
non-existence of any fish canning industry whereas at the 
other end there are the totally inadequate arrangements for 
catching fish and complete lack of mechanization. The 
average catch per head per day in the fishing industry is 
about 8 lbs as against 600 lbs in a country with a highly 
organized fishing industry. The antiquated even though 
picturesque sailing junks spend something more than three 
quarters of their time sailing to and fro the fishing grounds 
and only one quarter engage in actual fishing, indeed adverse 
wind conditions can even make the fish bad before it gets 
on the market at all. Government makes relatively small 
grants to individual fishermen who wish to mechanize their 
junks, but, on the whole, the capital outlay and other diffi- 
culties involved discourage the individual fishermen. It is 
true that the creation of a trawler fleet would mean either 
state ownership of the industry or ownership by large com- 
bines and the fisherman would cease to be his own master 
and would become a salaried employee. It would also in- 
volve the giving up of the junk as a family home and the 
creation of large fishing villages on shore. Talking with 
fisher folk, however, one gets the impression that this would 
give them a security they do not now enjoy and on the 
whole I do not think such a change over would meet with 
any large scale opposition. It is of interest to note that 
in one place, Tai O, the fisher families have already, to a 
large extent, gone ashore and a considerable number of 
vessels based on Tai O do not now form the families’ per- 
manent home. In my epinion the lack of outlet for the 
fish can only be solved by licenced hawking of fish, an 
alternative is a terrific increase in the number of fish mar- 
kets. Other difficulties, land, priority of construction, etce., 
render anything more than a very small number of increases 
in markets impossible. The present system of such limited 
retail facilities also enables the fish dealers from time to 
time to form rings for the purpose of controlling the market 
both wholesale and retail. Even with complete saturation of 
retailing accommodation a mechanized fishing industry Would 
produce far in excess of what the Colony could absorb. Local 
industries, however, are already well advanced in the matter 
of canning, particularly fruits, and immediately the supply 


‘of fish became available for canning I am convinced that a 


large fish canning industry would develop. 


Public Health 


The one thing in particular for which the Government 
of Hongkong is to be praised is in its organization of public 
health work. With totally inadequate staff the general 
cleanliness and health of the community is surprising. The 
city is undoubtedly kept clean and strict sanitary measures 
are observed. Public health can be said to be divided into 
two parts: (a) Hygiene which comes almost exclusively 
under the Urban Council, and (b) The actual medical side 
controlled by doctors known as health officers under the 
Medical Department. 

It is sometimes considered that the concern of the Medical 
authorities as to public health is even taken to unnecessary 
lengths and it is these authorities generally speaking who 
are the most insistent on squatter clearance and restriction 
on hawking. The good control of public health is due more 
to individuals than to the city lay-out itself. Hongkong has 
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developed on the whole without any form of comprehensive 
town planning and the Abercrombie Report produced by Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie who came to Hongkong expressly for 
this punpose in 1946 is now regarded as practically a dead 
letter. Because of the shortage of water, proper modern 
sanitation is entirely lacking in lange areas of the Colony 
and the disposal of night soil by hand and its tventual dump- 
ing into the sea is a daily sight. In addition to this the 
hospital accommodation in the Colony is totally inadequate 
although new hospitals both for Kowloon and the Island are 
in the blue print stage. 


Constitutional Reform in Hongkong 


It would be a fallacy certainly at this stage to talk about 
progress to self-government for Hongkong. Although this 
is the avowed aim in most British Colonies it can at present 
have no application here. Hongkong could not be conceived 
in the present unsettled state of world affairs as an inde- 
pendent city state, although I am not saying that this is 
impossible in the world of 50 years hence. Hongkong is an 
outpost of Great Britain and is an important trade centre 
to Great Britain as well as having certain important ad- 
vantages from a military point of view. Equally well it un- 
doubtedly forms part of the sub-continent as opposed to the 
country of China, and, although Britain can rightfully claim 
that when ceded to her it was almost barren, the manner 
of its acquisition has always been a sore point to China and 
any release of the Colony by Great Britain would undoubtedly, 
at the present time, result in its occupation by Chinese forces. 

It follows that most reformists of this Colony other than 
those openly or secretly committed to a policy of rendition 
to China, do not envisage anything more than the granting 
of greater rights to the true residents of this Colony in 
the maiter of electing representatives to the Legislative 
and Urban (or Municipal) Councils. Many of us also do not 
like the splitting of the Executive from the Legislative because 
it makes the Executive too powerful and we would like to see 
the Executive sitting as part of the Legislative and have a 
certain number of the elected members on the Executive. 

As a matter of history an elected Municipal Council was 
first proposed as early as 1849 and in the same year in a 
petition prepared at a public meeting the first complaint ap- 
peared that the inhabitants of the Colony tad no share in 
the Legislative by elected representatives. The suggestion 
for an elected Municipal Council was accepted in principle by 
London but got no further. The representations regarding 
the Legislative Council were pacified at the time by the 
nomination of certain well-known inhabitants to be members 
of the Legislative Council, thus beginning tie idea of 
nominated unofficials on the Council. The first unofficial was 
appointed to the Legislative Council in June 1850. Repeated 
agitations for reform throughout the last century produced 
increases in the number of appointed unofficials and eventual- 
ly, the only form of quasi elected members that we possess, 
namely one member nominated by the British Chamber of 
Commerce and one by the Justices of the Peace. This was 
introduced almost unofficially by Governor Bowen in 1883 
when he intimated to the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Justices of the Peace that he would nominate to the Council 
the respective persons whom they chose to elect. In 1894 
the inhabitants of the Colony made an appeal to the House 
of Commons for the complete re-constitution of the Legisla- 
tive Council so as to secure an elected majority of unofficial 
members. They suggested an electorate composed of all 
persons of British nationality. The Secretary of State in 
reply agreed only to increase the number of unofficial ap- 
pointed members and to appoint certain unofficial members 
of the Legislative to the Executive Council. He did, how- 
ever, suggest an alternative, namely a Municipal Council. 
However, by 1896 Mr. Joseph Chamberlain who had by then 
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become Secretary of State for the Colonies forwarded a dis- 
patch to the Governor to the effect that after further con- 
sideration he had come to the conclusion that a Municipal 
Council for Hongkong was impracticable on account of its 
size and that such a Council would inevitably therefore clash 
with the function of the Legislative Council. ! 


There was no further serious development in the matter 
of reform until 1946 when the early postwar furtherance of 
colonial reform produced what is now known as the “Mark 
Young Municipal Council Scheme.” The then Governor Sir 
Mark Young early in 1946 invited representations on the 
matter of reform. Unfortunately, however, the Colony was 
still fighting to regain its feet and settle down after the 
disastrous occupation period and few people had the time 
then to consider the future constitutional development of 
the Colony. Such representations as were made induced 
the Governor to recommend to the Secretary of State a 
policy of Municipal Government which was to start with 
much the same functions as the present Urban Council 
but was to be given rather undefined greater responsibilities 
from time to time as it proved itself capable of being trusted 
with them. Members were to be elected half Chinese and 
half non-Chinese with two separate electorates again Chinese 
and non-Chinese, the final Municipal Council itself to elect 
two of its members to sit on the Legislative Council other- 
Wise there was to be no change in the constitution of the Legis- 
lative Council. 


The Reform Club on being founded in January 1949 
immediately attacked this scheme. They contended that 
whilst Hongkong could and should have a Municipal Council 
no true representations for the residents of the Colony could 
be obtained otherwise than by way of direct election to the 
Legislative Council and the Municipal Council scheme was 
freely referred to as a “sop”. They also attacked the prin- 
ciple of racial] discrimination and, in effect, segregation, and 
maintained that under no circumstances should there be more 
than one electorate. 


It is interesting to note that the obvious fear behind 
the Mark Young Scheme, namely that without separate elec- 
torates no European would ever be elected, was not borne 
out by the recent Urban Council elections. The matter came 
to a head later in the vear when unofficial members of the 
Legislative Council themselves voted against the Municipal 
Council scheme and in favour of a scheme whereby the 
Legislative Council should have an unofficial majority of whom 
approximately half were to be elected and half appointed. 
This so-called unofficial motion also envisages the creation 
of, an elected Municipal Council following upon the constitu- 
tional re-organization of the Legislature. Most political 
bodies in the Colony thereafter forwarded separate repre- 
sentations to the Secretary of State through the Governor, 
being on the whole variations of the motion passed in the 
Legislative Council. Nothing further, however, has been 
heard partly possibly due to the deteriorating world condi- 
tions and in particular the developments in China. 

At the end of 1951 the present Secretary of State for 
the Colonies visited Hongkong when he interviewed political 
organizations and assured them that some measure of con- 
stitutional reform was under sympathetic consideration. 
Meanwhile in 1935 an Ordinance had been passed creating what 
had previously been called a Sanitary Board into an Urban 


Council and making provision for two members to be elected. 


Between this time and the war there appears, in practice, 
only to have been about two elections and after the liberation 
of the Colony the elections were not re-introduced until 1952, 
when there was a revival of agitation for reform by elected 
representations, after the visit of the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies in December 1951. The Colony is still awaiting 
the final decision from London on constitutional reform. 
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ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. Kann 


(Los Angeles) 


(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review) 


Michel Speelman 


It is with profound regret that I have to report the 
demise of an old and sincere friend, Michel Speelman, who 
passed away after an extended illness, aged 75, at his New 
York residence on August 15. As one who met Speelie on 
the first day of his arrival, early in 1901, upon landing in 
Shanghai, and who has had the great benefit and privilege 
of enjoying his friendship for over 50 years, I feel that 
hundreds of current and former residents of the Far East 
will share my grief and mourn with me. 

Speelman, a citizen of Holland, first came to Shanghai 
for the Russo-Chinese Bank in 1897. Through sheer ability 
he advanced very quickly and became co-manager in young 
years. He proved to be a genius in foreign exchange trans- 
actions, an attribute to which I can testify as having then 
been a member of his staff. In about 1915 Speelie joined the 
1.S.S., which institution then was in its beginnings. Within 
a very short period Speelman succeeded in transforming an 
ailing enterprise into a multi-million dollars institution. 

But not merely his business acumen calls for comment. 
It was his unostentatious hospitality which will gratefully 
be remembered by a wide circle of people. And it was 
his unbounded kindness which will not be forgotten by thou- 
sands who came into contact with Speelie. He was not only 
the man with a big head, but more so the man with a big 
heart. He was incapable of refusing anybody’s request, and 
without attracting notice, he specialized in kind deeds to 
his co-citizens. I vividly recall repeated incidents from the 
beginning of the 20th century, when third-class theatrical 
companies came to Shanghai, unable to attract a large 
audience in the old Lyceum theatre in Museum Road. Clan- 
destinely Speelie used to buy up a large number of seats, 
which were distributed by him amongst casual acquaintances. 
He was an authority in the realm of music, missing no 
concert wherever he was sojourning. Speelman travelled 
extensively and mastered a few languages. I believe it 
was in the summer of 1938 that a Eurasian burglar from Java 
entered his house in the French Concession of Shanghai, when 
he had to wrestle for his life, though Speelie certainly never 
was bellicose. 

When about 17,000 European refugees were finding re- 
fuge in Shanghai (1938-1940) Speelman volunteered to head 
a committee to care for Hilter’s victims. He devoted all his 
energy and time toward the alleviation of the refugees’ hard- 
ships and became outstandingly successful jn this laudable 
undertaking. I honestly believe that Michel Speelman, while 
having untold sincere friends, never had an enemy. About 
three years ago he and his wife left China, to settle in the 
United States, the choice falling upon New York City, 
where poor Speelie now died after a long ailment. A symbol 
for his inherent modesty can be seen in his last wish to be 
cremated quietly without any funeral ceremonies. 

A wonderful character has departed from this world, 
never to be forgotten by the multitude of people who had 
the privilege to have known Michel Speelman. 


The Economic Situation 


And now back to the living. The show goes on..... 
The fact that by August 21 American steel mills have reverted 
to full capacity output speaks well for organizational talent 
in this country. Yet, this does not imply that all traces of 
the holocaust brought about by the steel strike have gone 
with the wind. Factories depending on steel supplies will 
be handicapped possibly until the end of the year, when suffi- 
cient supplies might become available for all, 


The following are some highlights characterizing the 
actual grade in the way of economics: 

Building activities in this country during July meant an 
expenditure of $3.1 billion, a gain of 7% over July, 1951. 
Wholesale orders for mens’ clothing have expanded sharply 
and are now running at least 25% above what they were a 
year ago. 

Personal income thas risen to a record of $266 billion 
annually; this means a gain of 12 billion over a year ago. 
Electric power output, reflecting industrial activity after the 
large steel strike, now is 6% above what it stood last year. 
Retail inventories are at the lowest point in 19 months, ac- 
cording to “United Business Service,’’ and 14% under the 
1951 peak. Serious droughts in the Northeast threatened the 
grain crops. However, timely rains, coupled with the fact 
that in other regions the grain crops are excellent, will as- 
sure ample corn and wheat supplies, as well as good cotton 
harvests. 


There is no doubt that production displays a rising trend; 
this remark equally applies to retail trade. Textile prices 
are advancing, though only moderately, though now they 
do not stand on higher levels than what they were before 
the Korean imbroglio. United States foreign trade continues 
to show an overall export surplus. “U.S. News and World 
Reports” states that merchandize shipped abroad (exclusive 
of arms) and paid for is running at the rate of 14 billion 
dollars a year. The difference between exports and imports 
is likely to be bridged by U.S. economic and defense aid. 
Imports from abroad aggregate about 11 billion dollars a 
year. 


On August 11 the industrial average (Dow Jones) on the 
New York Stock Exchange had reached 280, a high for the 
past 22 years. Then came a corrective reaction, bringing the 
average down to 274% on August 20. This recession is con- 
sidered corrective. Amongst 10 investment counselors 9 
foretell that, before the close of the year, a higher stock 
market will be witmessed. Moody’s Stock Survey states 
that, subject to strikes, earnings should rise in the last quar- 
ter of 1952 and continue so through the first half of 1953. 
Fitch Survey holds kindred views and expects a further 
broadening out of heretofore neglected issues. “Market 
Direction”? recommends purchase of Dow Chemical and Ameri- 
can Cynamid; it also recommends the purchase of Studebaker, 
Boeing and Douglas Aircraft; it suggests holding on to 
Shell Oil, Sinclair Oil and Shamrock Oil; finally it believes in 
the appreciation of Crown Zellerbach and also Briggs & Strat- 
ton. 

Owing to heavy taxes, higher labor cost and strikes, 
first 6 months profits of corporations were about 12% below 
the comparable period of 1951. Nevertheless, dividends 
actually paid in the first semester were about 5% higher than 
in the first 6 months of 1951. 


Oil Notes 


In previous reports it was shown that the petroleum 
industry in this country is of greater importance than any 
other industry. This view is mirrored also in the number of 
shareholders in the oil industry. These amount to 1,605,000, 
more than any other industry in the country. 

The re-opening of the steel mills inter alia was of great 
benefit to the oils, for the market in residual oil has been 
glutted for about 7 weeks, because the steel mills could not 
consume their habitual quota. But since then refineries have 
resumed capacity output. 
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Speaking about oil, one must include gas as an integral 
part. Now liquefied petroleum gas is becoming so important 
that it is running television a neck-and-neck race for honors 
as the nation’s fastest growing industry. In 1951 sales 
of liquid gas were up 21% over 1950 according to a survey 
made by the United States Bureau of Mines. Actually the 
market for liquid fuel has practically doubled in the last 
four years. Liquid petroleum is butane or propane gas, or 
a mixture of both and a by-product of petroleum refining. 
It is heavier than air, and under pressure it becomes liquid. 

Industry officials forecast widespread use of liquid petro- 
leum gas in trucks, tractors and automobiles. The total sold 
for internal combustion engine fuel more than doubled in 
1951. Another mounting use for liquid petroleum gas is the 
fast growing chemical manufacturing industry which bought 
35% more of the fuel for use as raw material and solvents 
in 1951 than the previous year. The quantity employed by 
these plants represented one-fifth of the liquid petroleum gas 
market. Manufactured-gas concerns bought 12% more liquid 
petrol gas in 1951 than in the term before for enriching their 
own output and for direct distribution through mains. 

Having depended on imported oil, the Japanese authori- 
ties did their utmost to produce oil out of shale near the 
Fushun coal mines in Manchuria. This was more of necessity 
than conviction, and under such circumstances the action was 
understandable. But for the past two years there has been 
sporadic agitation, usually coming from official sources in this 
country, to produce shale oil from low-grade coal in America. 
Recently the Secretary of Interior, Mr. Oscar Chapman, was 
urging the nation’s oil companies to invest a billion dollars 
or so in plants which were to produce gasoline and other 
fuels from coal or oil shales. Although left unsaid, the 
report leaves implications that government will have to do 
it if private industry won’t, writes the “Los Angeles Times.” 
Actually experimentation and exploration has been undertaken 
by private oil concerns at considerable cost. But the latter 
argue that nobody in his right frame of mind is going to 
produce fuels by this expensive method as long as cheaper 
sources are at society’s disposal. American oil producers 
seem to be convinced that the production of shale oil would 
cost too much to compete with natural supplies. The leader 
of the Times advances the opinion that the claim does not hold 
water that gasoline can be made from coal at 11 to 17 cents 
a gallon; if it were so, everybody would rush to make a fast 
buck. The American Petroleum Institute says the cost would 
be 40 cents a gallon or more. 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


ORIENT TRADING CO., LTD. 
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Standard Oil Co. of Indiana announces its net earnings 
for the first half of 1952 at $57,813,000, equal to $3.76 a 
share; this compares with a net profit of $71,068,000 or $4.54 
for the like 6-months period of 1951. 


New Rubber Process 


Quite recently the Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, announced that a novel process for producing high- 
quality natural rubber was found, a system which would 
give this country a degree of self-sufficiency. 

The rubber has as its basic raw material the California- 
grown guayule. Such rubber was made into heavy truck 
tires and found to be as good as imported rubber. The new 
process is of much significance, because durable tires require 
about 25% admixture of natural rubber in combination with 
the synthetic produce. As is known, so far the United 
States were dependent on natural rubber imported from 
Malaya, Indonesia or Brazil. The first two sources were cut 
off during world war II, which fact induced the authorities 
here to make strenuous efforts for the production of natural 
rubber from domestic plants. P 


Then and Now 


Many readers will recall the rapid rise and steep fall of 
1929 on the New York Stock Exchange. In connection with 
that sad incident the firm of Vance, Saunders has compiled 
a table which to peruse makes interesting conparisons. The 
said table, which follows here, will show that the stock 
market itself is far behind in reflecting the extent of in- 
flation. 


1929 1952 
Population (million) 121.8 155.8 
Gross National Production (billion $) ...... 103.8 339.0 
Employment (million) : 47.9 60.1 
Personal Income (billion $) .... 85.1 257.8 
Disposable Income (billion $) 82.5 227.2 
Individual Production .... P 110 217 
Corp. Profits (billion $) 8.4 16.6 
Corp. Dividends (billion $) ... 5.8 9.0 
Money Supply (billion $) Sieioa 55.0 185.1 
Brokers’ Loans (million $) 6.56 0.71 
Cost of Living 122.5 188.3 
Stocks (1935-1939=100) 200.1 183.6 
Value of 1935-1989 Dollar _............. 81.6 53.1 
High-Grade Bonds’ Yield—% .. 4.86 2.92 
Preferred Stocks’ Yield—% .................... 5.12 4.04 
Common Stocks’ Yield Industrials—% .... 3.61 6.09 
Price—Earn. Ratio—Individual Stocks .... 18.3 9.9 


Fire Hoses (Linen & Rubber-lined Cotton); Industrial & Agricultural Machines: 


Sewing Machines; Musical Instruments; Optical Instruments; 


Camera & Accessories; Clocks (Standard and Novelty); 


Rubber Goods of All Kinds; Ghinawares & Glasswares 


IZUMO BLDG., 8-CHOME GINZA, TOKYO, JAPAN. 


Cable Address: “JORIENT TOKYO” 
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TAIWAN’S TRADE FOR FIRST HALF 


During the first half year of 1952, the export and import 
tradcs of Taiwan have kept pace with the Island's progressing 
economy, as both have expanded as compared to the corres- 
ponding period in 1951. The total value of exports for the 
current first half year was recorded as US$69.3 million, 
which was US$11.7 million more than the figure of US$57.6 
million for the corresponding period last year. This was 
mainly due to the expansion in sugar export this year, 
which came to US$51.8 niillion in value, even larger than 
its total export value of US$49.8 million for the entire year 
of 1951. While its export will be much less, as usual, in 
the latter half of this year there are still about 100,000 
tons yet to be exported. But whether or not the total value 
of exports of Taiwan for this year will reach the original 
estimate of US$117.3 million depends more on the export 
of rice. The first crop of rice was satisfactory, and its 
export will gain more headway in the latter half of the 
year with the harvest of the second crop. The production of 
salt has also been satisfactory so far, and if this is main- 
tained, more salt could be exported. However, the factors 
of high cost of production and high inland freight have 
impeded its sales abroad. The exports of banana and canned 
pineapples have also been satisfactory, and that of citronella 
oil was much larger than was expected. On the other hand, 
the exports of coal, cement, camphor, metals, and pulp fell 
far short of the original estimates. The following table 
gives the detailed figures of various exports together with 
the comparative figures for the same period in 1951 and 
the estimated figures for the whole year of 1952. 


Estimated Value of Vahie of 


Value of Exports for Exports for 
Exports for Ist Half lst Half 
Year 1952 Year, 1952 Year, 1951 
(US$1,000) (US$1,000) (US$1,000) 
at or 28,800 3,925 7,355 
4,800 2,065 2,284 
bos ode eed 2,850 1,660 1,448 
880 1,064 489 
4,125 3,620 1,633 
Canned Pineapple... 2,030 1,266 423 
1,000 194 355 
Camphor pAheeetdcdas 500 145 934 
2,000 881 461 
500 336 310 
1,500 198 853 
3,375 2,094 1,348 
117,358 69,383 57,627 


Imports during the first half year totalled US$58.9 
million in value, about US$22 million more than the total 
import value of US$36.7 million in the first half of 1951. 
This increase of imports has definitely contributed to the 
general economic stability of Taiwan. Its effect was re- 
flected in the falling prices of several imported merchandise 
in recent months. The increase of US$22 million in imports 
was mainly composed of the following: Fertilizer US$6.4 
million, beans 3.2 million, wheat and flour 2.5 million, 
pharmaceuticals 2.5 million, raw cotton 1.6 million, gunny 
bags 1.5 million, machinery and hardware US$2.3 million. 
It is especially moticeable that the import values of chemical 
fertilizer, wheat and flour, tobacco, and gunny bags were 
already bigger than their corresponding values for the whole 
year of 1951. The import values of salt fish, milk products, 
wool products, dyes and paints, glass and rubber products 
have also increased as compared with the same period last 
year. Slight reductions, however, were seen in the imports 
of logs and lumber, paper and pulp, oil and wax. Following 
are the detailed figures of the various imports, together 
with the comparative figures of the same period in 1951. 
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Value of Value of 
Imports Imports 
for Ist half for lst half 
year, 1952 year, 19561 
(US$1,000) (US$1,000) 
ca wh ob 84 2 
508 410 
Ores, Metals & Manufacturers ...... 5,327 4,366 
Machinery & Tools. ........ 4,113 2,826 
ou 895 1,115 
Vehicles, Vessels & Parts .......... 1,498 1,473 


MSA Supplies to Taiwan 


During the first six-month period of 1952, imports to 
Taiwan financed by the Mutual Security Agency amounted 
to US$58.8 million, equal to the total of imports financed 
by the -Bank of Taiwan. Chemical fertilizers topped the 
list, which came to US$17 million and upon which the pro- 
duction of rice depends so much. The US$11 million worth 
of raw cotton and cotton yarn was procured for the textile 
industry. The US$5.4 million worth of crude oil was im- 
ported for the Chinese Petroleum Corporation which operates 
an oil refinery at Kaohsiung. Flour, beans, cotton piece 
goods, pharmaceuticals, etc. have also been imported in great 
quantities by the MSA during the current half year. These 
commodities may be considered as consumers’ goods, but 
they are essentially daily necessities of the people, the im- 
port of which has helped in lowering the cost of living and 
stabilizing the general price level in Taiwan. The break- 
down figures of the US$58.8 million worth of MSA supplies 
are as follows: 


(Unit: US$1,000) 


Ores, Metals & Manufacturers. .............. 3,741 
Cotton Piece Goods & Products. .............. 1,039 
Vehicles, Vessela & Parts 467 
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TAIWAN’S LAND REFORM PROGRAMME 


For the past three vears the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment has been undertaking a land reform programme in 
Taiwan. The programme is claimed to be a step toward 
the consummation of Sun Yat-sen’s principle of “equal distri- 
bution of land to tillers’? as expounded in his Three People’s 
Principles. The Kuomintang had failed to carry out this vital 
political policy during the years of its rule. The programme 
now is to achieve a betterment of livelihood of farmers and 
to prevent inequitable distribution of farmland and amassing 
of farmland by landlords. The Nationalists claim that their 
land reform policy is being carried out in a “democratic 
spirit and method’ in contrast to the measures of land 
nationalization enforced by the Communists which have 
resulted in virtual control of all farmers by the State. 


The first phase of land reform programme began in early 
1949. The Government launched a “.375 Rent Reduction 
Programme” to reduce the burden of farmers to landlords. 
Since 1951 public land thas been released to tenant farmers. 
Since 1949 a Farm Land Tenancy Committee has been set 
up in each county, district or village consisting of represen- 
tatives of tenant farmers equal to the combined number of 
landlords and farmer-owners. The function of the Committee 
is to approve and determine the standard amount of the 
annual yield of the principal crop or crops of the land per 
shih mou. The Committee contributed to the success of the 
“375 Rent Reduction Programme” and the public land re- 
lease programme. With the completion of these two initial 
programmes, the Government now feels ready to launch its 
final land reform through the “Land Holding Limitation’”’ 
policy to be started by the beginning of 1953. All regula- 
tions governing the execution of this policy are to be com- 
pleted within this year. In principle, the policy is not to 
confiscate any private large land-holdings but landlords will 
be provided with adequate compensation for any land taken 
from them. All land taken from the landlord will be trans- 
ferred to tenants or hired farmers. The Government will 
only promote general welfare without favouring any parti- 
cular class of people. 


The proposed measure for limiting land ownership is. 


a more important step toward the land reform programme 
in Taiwan than previous policies. The rent reduction pro- 
gramme has benefited tenant farmers especially by fixing 
the tenure of leases at no less than six years in any case. 
The release of public land to farmers with a total of 36,500 
chia or approximately 565,700 shih mou benefited some 
70,000 tenant households. But these measures have no far- 
reaching effect and the amount of public land is small consist- 
ing mainly of dry or terraced land. 


According to the official survey completed in March this 
year, the total acreage of land under cultivation in Taiwan 
is now 854,907 chia (a chia equals to 0.97 hectare or 14.55 
shih mou), of which 173,710 chia is public land and 681,197 
chia private land. Of the 681,197 chia of private land, 
only 256,007 chia is in excess of the maximum limit per- 
mitted to be held by landlords as stipulated in the draft 
regulations, and with 41,174 chia belonging to the villages 
which should be excluded, the total amount of private land 
that ought to be bought by the Government under the pro- 
gramme is, therefore, only 214,833 chia. Of this amount, 
194,743 chia is irrigated land and 30,090 chia dry land or 
terraced. The survey also reports that Taiwan has a total 
of 142,175 households of landlords (125,290 landlords of 
irrigated land and 16,885 landlords of terraced land. Of 
this total, about 60,000 are absentee landlords, and the 
remaining 90,000 are resident landlords. Of 81,997 land- 
lords each owns one chia of irrigated land or two chia of 


terraced land while only 10,173 landlords each possess over 
five chia of irrigated land or over ten chia of terrace. 
There are about 300,000 households of tenant farmers and 
hired farmers cultivating landlords’ farms. The total number 
of the farmers is approximately 1,800,000 equal to 45% 
of the total rural population. Each household has an 
average of six members in the family. 


The Draft Regulations on “Land Holdings” 
follows :— 


1/ A “Land of the Tiller’? Promotion Committee shall 
be set up in each country, district or village to determine 
the value of the land. The number of representatives of 
tenant farmers in the committee shall be equal to the 
combined number of representatives of landlords and farmer- 
owners. 


2/ The following categories of land shall be bought 
by the Government: a) land belonging to absentee landlords, 
b) land of resident landlords each exceeding 2 chia of irri- 
gated land or 4 chia of terrace, c) leased land jointly owned 
by several landlords, d) leased land under joint public and 
private ownership, e) land under Government's trusteeship, 
f) leased land belonging to civic and religious bodies, and 
g) land being retained by landlords with Government’s 
approval. 


3/ Land shall be purchased by the Government at a 
price equal to two and one half times the annual returns 
of the principal crop or crops produced from the land. The 
calculation of annual returns shall be on the same basis as 
that adopted in the enforcement of the rent reduction 
programme. 


4/ Land purchased by the Government shall be paid for 
in the following *manner: land under categories a), c) and 
d) as referred to above 70% in Commodity Bonds and 30% 
in shares in government entenprises; and land under cate- 
gories e) and f) by cash, bonds and shares. 


5/ Commodity Bonds shall be issued by the Land Bank, 
repayable in ten-year instalments. 


6/ Land purchased shall be leased first to the tenant 
farmer and secondly to the hired farmer. Upon full pay- 
ment of the value of the land within ten years, the tenant 
farmer or hired farmer shall automatically own the land. 


7/ The tenant farmer or hired farmer shall not be 
allowed to sell or sublet the land. 


The Financing of the Programme is to be arranged as 
follows:— 


It is estimated that the Government will need at least 
NT$2,000 million to purchase the whole of the land. This 
sum is to be raised in the following manner: NT$1,500 
million by floating Commodity Bonds, NT$450 million by 
selling shares of government enterprises, and NT$50 million 
to be provided in cash. It is further calculated that farmers 
in owning the land will not assume an annual payment, 
together with taxes, more than at the rate of 37.5% of the 
annual yield of the principal crop or crops of the land. As 
this ‘rate is exactly what tenant farmers are now paying for 
renting the land, it will mean that the farmers will have 
the land gratis after ten years. The Commodity Bonds will 
be issued in terms of kilograms of paddy rice and sweet 
potato, the two principal crops of the land, and not in terms 
of any monetary unit. A capital market will be established 
in Taiwan to facilitate the issue of the Bonds and to main- 


tain their value. The whole programme is to be launched 
by the beginning of 19538. 
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September 4, 1952 


GENERAL REVIEW 


The year has been one of fluctuation from full production 
and employment to many closures and increasing unemploy- 
ment, with the latter growing towards the end of the year. 
During the first half of the year most of the small factories 
in the textile, rubber, metal and enamelled hollow-ware 
industries, for example, were working to full capacity and 
doing a considerable amount of overtime, but in the second 
half many of these were either working short time or em- 
ploying thier workers on a rotation system as an alternative 
to reduction of staff. 


Several factors contributed towards this change in the 
industrial situation. Probably the most important were 
the restrictions imposed in the third quarter of the year by 
the Government of the United States of America on the 
export of raw cotton and other raw materials to Hongkong. 
The first impact of the sudden imposition of these restrictions, 
accompanied as they were by the stoppage and offloading of 
cargoes in transit, was upon the financial position of local 
industry. There was an immediate tightening of credit 
facilities with the result that many small industrialists found 
themselves without the necessary funds to continue operat- 
ing their factories. Adjustment to the new conditions took 
time and, in the meanwhile, the shortage of raw materials 
began to make itself felt. The effect was particularly severe 
on the spinning industry and local spinners found themselves 
compelled to pay high prices for inferior cotton yarn to 
replace American raw cotton which was no longer forthcoming. 
lt says much for the vitality of this young industry that, 
in spite of these difficulties, the industry has been able to 
maintain production. There are 13 large spinning mills in 
the Colony operating a total of 193,812 spindles and em- 
ploying a total of some 9,000 persons. Six of the mills 
also operate weaving sheds with a total of approximately 
1,352 looms, nearly 700 of which are automatic. Their output 
vf yarn is absorbed by the local weaving and knitting indus- 
try and is also exported to Pakistan and South East Asia. 
Any increase in the price of yarn has an adverse effect upon 
the remainder of Hongkong’s textile industry, which is find- 
ing itself in increasingly keen competition with Japanese 
piecegoods manufactured from American cotton and placed 
on the markets of South East Asia at a keenly competitive 
price. 


Apart from the textile industry, many others of Hong- 
kong’s light industries suffered from the restrictions referred 
to above. In some cases—particularly in the light metal 
industries—the shortage of raw materials was felt at an early 
stage. Strenuous efforts had to be made to fill the gap from 


other sources and, on the whole, by the end of the year 
these efforts were meeting with some success, though inevit- 
ably there had been considerable temporary dislocation and 
disruption of employment. These effects are not adequately 
reflected in the employment figures compiled by the Depart- 
ment. In the first place, departmental figures are compiled 
from quarterly returns submitted voluntarily by the pro- 
prietors of registered factories and workshops only. They 
do not include figures from the hundreds of small concerns 
which are not registrable under the law. It is, however, 
in these small concerns, which might be described as forming 
“ the “industrial fringe’, that unemployment makes its earliest 
appearance and its lomgest stay. Secondly, although the 
returns from large employers are substantially accurate, this 
cannot be said of those submitted by the bulk of factory 
proprietors who tend to submit figures showing the highest 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN HONGKONG 


REPORT OF HK DEPT. OF LABOUR FOR THE YEAR APRIL 1, 1950, TO MARCH 31, 1951 


number of persons employed by them during the quarter, 
even though that number may have been materially reduced 
at the time when the return is made. Short time and rotation 
working are also factors which are usually ignored, and the 
picture as painted by these returns must be viewed in the 
light of these reservations. 


Apart from the adverse conditions mentioned above, the 
general political situation in the Far East has had its effect 
on industry. This is particularly noticeable in the shipbuild- 
ing and Ship-repairing industry which, for many years, held 
pride of place as the largest industrial employer in the 
Colony. The diversion of much shipping from the Colony 
has had its effect on the volume of maintenance and repair 
work carried out in the dockyards, and there has also been 
a considerable falling off in the building of new ships. To 
some extent the recrudescence of Japanese shipyards may be 
responsible for this decline, but the importance of this factor 
is hard to estimate. 


Registration of Factories and Workshops—Broadly speak- 
ing, the definition of a “factory” under the Factories and 
Workshops Ordinance is any premises in which power-driven 
machinery is employed, while a “workshop” is defined as 
any place other than a factory in which 20 or more persons 
are engaged in manual labour in aid of an industrial under- 
taking. This latter definition has been extended to include 
premises in which coal gas, petrol or any inflammable dan- 
gerous liquid is used, irrespective of the number of persons 
employed. All factories and workshops must be registered 
under the Ordinance. 


On 3lst March, 1950 there were 338 applications for re- 
gistration dutstanding from the previous year, and during the 
year a further 414 applications were received. Of these 136 
were for premises in Hongkong and 278 in Kowloon and the 
New Territories. During the year 386 new registration cer- 
tificates were issued and 29 applications were refused and the 
premises closed down. A further 58 factories or workshops, 


found operating illegally in unsuitable premises, were also 
closed down. 


Apart from these closures, 152 factories or workshops 
ceased operating during the year and their registration certi- 
ficates were surrendered for cancellation. Many closed down 
because of bad business and some because the tenancy of their 
premises had expired. 


Since 1948 the Department has pursued a policy of not 
permitting certain types of industry in domestic-type build- 
ings. In pursuance of this policy, whenever it has been found 
that a trade is unsuitable or that heavy or noisy machinery has 
has been installed, reasonable time has been given in which 
to find suitable factory-type premises elsewhere. During the 
year under review all applications for registration of factories 
on upper floors of domestic buildings were refused. 


On 31st March, 1951 there were 1,279 factories and work- 
shops registered and 337 applications for registration under 
consideration. Of these 527 are on Hongkong Island, and 
1,089 in Kowloon and the New Territories. Industrial deve- 
iopment in the New Territories has continued and there are 
now 109 factories as against 72 last year, most of which 
are both modern and well equipped buildings. These factories 
are engaged, inter alga, in cotton spinning and weaving, silk 
weaving, dyeing, tanning, chalk-making,  oil-extraction, 
tice-milling, the manufacture of matches, acid, ename!led 
hollow-ware, bricks and tiles, and include distilleries and a 
brewery. 
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The following figures show the distribution of registered 
factories and workshops during the last three years. 


1949 1950 1951 
Hong Kowloon Total Hong Kowloon Total Hong te Total 


kong &N.T. kong & N.T. kong & N.T. 
Factories & 
Workshops 
Registered 247 678 925 301 744 1,045 370 909 1,279 
Applications 
under con- 
sideration 83 121 204 160 178 338 157 180 337 
Total 330 799 1,129 461 922 1,383 527 1,089 1,616 


In addition to the above, there are over 100 establishments 
which, while not legally registrable because they employ fewer 
than the statutory 20 workers, are regarded as borderline 
cases and are constantly kept under supervision. The object 
oi this supervision is primarily to ensure that no unauthorized 
expansion of the labour force takes place and also to main- 
tain safety, health and welfare conditions of a reasonable 
standard. 


The following list shows the distribution of workers in 


factories and workshops graded according to the size of the 
labour force. 


No. of No. of 
Workers Factories & Male Female Total 
Employed Workshops 
wen 947 7,792 2,063 9,855 
186 6,589 6,814 13,403 
100 6,704 7,180 13,884 
25 3,686 2,319 6,005 
66084 14 4,434 1,688 6,122 
4 1,651 3,030 4,681 
bin dave 1,788 58,367 35,470 93,837 


Unemployment—No census has been held in the Colony 
since 1931 and until a fresh census can be taken it is impos- 
sible to do more than make an estimate of the total population 
or give rough figures in certain limited categories of em- 
ployment. 

It is not possible to provide a table showing even approxi- 
mately the numbers of persons in the Colony who wanted, 
but were unable to obtain, full-time paid employment. There 
is no system of compulsory registration of unemployed persons 
Such as might be practicable in more self-contained territories 
with stable populations, nor has it yet been possible to pro- 
vide for voluntary registration even of selected categories of 
unemployed. 

The average number of persons entering and leaving the 
Colony by land routes alone (i.e. across the border) was, 
from April—June, over 481,000 a month. Numbers dropped 
considerably between July and October but rose again in 
November, December and in January, 1951. In March, 1951 
there was a very sharp drop owing to stricter control on 
both sides of the border, but even so, the in and out figures 
for this month totalled over 61,000. It will be appreciated 
that this constant ebb and flow of population makes it ex- 
tremely difficult to collect trustworthy employment figures 
outside a very limited field, while the formulation of any 
workable system of unemployment insurance which must be 
based on accurate statistics is at the moment virtually im- 
possible. 

Mention must be made here of the enormous number of 
squatters living in the Colony. A survey carried out by the 
Social Welfare Office between December, 1950 and March, 
1951 with a view to resettlement showed that there were 
about 300,000 squatters living in some 47,000 wooden shacks, 
scrap-metal hovels or sub-standard stone or brick houses. A 
small proportion of these are old Hongkong residents: some 
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have always been squatters; some have been unable to com- 
pete with richer immigrants when trying to get back their 
former homes; a few actually own property but have chosen 
to let to others at profitable rates. A much greater propor- 
tion were refugees from the unsettled conditions prevailing 
in China. It was found during this survey that, generally 
speaking, the squatters, though poor, were not entirely de- 
stitute as many had found casual or more or less regular 
employment either in activities carried out in their squatter 
areas or in adjacent industrial concerns. 


Employment Exchanges—While the question of setting up 
public employment exchanges has been under consideration 
for some time it has not yet been possible to take any positive 
steps to this end. There are many difficulties but probably 
the greatest is that employers’ generally are not only 
conscious of the need for an employment exchange but in 
many cases are opposed to the idea of such an institution or, 
at best, sceptical of its value. 


The traditional sources of Chinese recruitment are:—(a) 
the family; (b) the village or clan; and (c) the district. 
It is probable that in 90% of the small and medium-sized 
Chinese concerns—both industrial and commercial—the 
majority of employees are recruited from one or the other of 
the above sources and the rest owe their jobs to personal in- 
troductions. It is true that this system does not apply quite 
so strongly in the case of the large industrial concerns, though 
even here recent investigations have revealed that out of 1,200 
employees in one factory over 600 came from the same village 
and district in China as the managing director. Even in big 
concerns the tendency is to recruit through the foremen and 
chargehands who in turn make use of the traditional system. 


There are, of course, obvious advantages in engaging 
men in this way although it is recognized by most large 
employers that the system is open to abuse in the form of 
extortion by the “introducers”. Experience has shown, 
however, that attempts to depart from this system fail, 
not so much because of the “squeeze” factar, but because 
the unsponsored recruit is not welcomed by his associates 
and usually resigns after a short period of service. There 
are exceptions to this rule and at least one big company 
under European management recruits all its workers direct, 
but even this company feels no need of the services of an 
employment exchange, since its waiting list of applicants 
more than covers foreseeable vacancies for at least two 
years. Thare is no doubt that the growth of this system 
has been strengthened over the years by the fact that there 
has been unrestricted entry of Chinese into the Colony. 
Recent political developments and restrictions applied on both 
sides of the border may change this traditional pattern of 
employment in Hong Kong and it is possible that the popu- 
lation will become more stable. If this is the case, then 
there will be better prospects for the establishment of em- 
ployment exchanges, at any rate for limited categories of 
workers. Apart from the desirability of establishing such 
exchanges aS a medium for the finding of work, they are 
also of great value in the collection and compilation of 
statistics relating to unemployment and to new develop- 
ments in the field of employment; statistics which are vitally 
necessary as a basis for the introduction of measures of 
social security and the planning of manpower programmes. 


Training and apprenticeship—Within the Govern- 
ment the Kowloon-Canton Railway provides training 
for two categories of apprentices. A few take a 


three-year course in the Kowloon-Canton Railway 
shops and then go to the United Kingdom for a further 
two years, and may on return be posted as foremen; others 
follow a five-year course for tradesmen in the Kowloon- 
Canton Railway shops supplemented by attendance at the 
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evening classes of the Government Technical College and 
can qualify as fitters, electricians, carpenters, moulders or 
turners. 


The Public Works Department trains some 50/60 


apprentices in engineering or in the waterworks branch. 


Apart from apprenticeship Government provides certain 


other types of training. The Sanitary Department gives a 
course of lectures to prepare officers for the Royal Sanitary 
Institute Examination for Sanitary Inspectors. This course 
has been attended by members of the Labour Inspectorate. 
A further course is given to prepare for the R. S, I. Examina- 
tion in Tropical Hygiene. In the Medical Department train- 
ing is provided for nurses, midwives, masseuses, radiographic 
assistants, laboratory assistants, assistant almoners, dis- 
pensers and dressers. In addition to the foregoing, facilities 
are given to selected government servants to take the Diploma 
and Certificate Courses in Social Science at the University, 
and to others to take evening courses on various subjects 
arranged by the Education Department. 


The Taikoo and Kowloon Dockyards have for many years 
had good apprenticeship courses which were revised in 1947. 
Entry is by competitive examination open to English- 
speaking and other candidates. The successful candidates 
are apprenticed far five years in trades associated with the 
dockyards. 


The principal institution providing tech- 
nical education at school age is the Aberdeen Industrial 
School. This school was founded by Chinese philanthropists 
before the war and is financed from Chinese charitable funds 
aided by a Government subsidy. The management and run- 
ning of the school is in the hands of the Salesian Fathers 
and subject to general supervision by the Director of Educa- 
tion and the Secretary for Chinese Affairs. After two years’ 
primary schooling boys pass on to courses in tailoring, shoe- 
making, mechanics, electro-mechanics or carpentry, lasting 
from three to five years. 

Apprenticeship is fairly widely developed in Chinese 
industries but is ill-organized. The chief need at present is 
for regulation and control rather than for any extension of 
this system. Although apprentices are generally well fed 
and given accommodation, training is apt to be rudimentary 
at most. In the numerous engineering shops, mostly em- 
ploying less than 20 workers, disproportionate numbers of 
apprentices have been found, sometimes even in excess of 
the number of skilled workers. Excessive numbers of ap- 
prentices have also been noticed in the foundries and the 
inevitable conclusion is that in many instances apprenticeship 
is being used as a cloak for the employment of low-paid 
labour. 


New workers in textile factories receive instruction for 
about three months. 


During the year a committee of representatives of the 
Departments of Education, Commerce & Industry, and Labour 
was appointed to consider problems of training in the Colony. 
The absence of compulsory primary education, the fluctua- 
tions in the population, difficulties of placement, the com- 
parative poverty of most artisan families, which leads to 
acceptance of apprenticeship with food and a small wage 
without too much insistence on teaching, and the reluctance 
of many employers to release their workers for regular in- 
struction are among the factors which make the develop- 
ment of training difficult. It has been suggested that a 
Standing Advisory Committee on Technical and Vocational 
Training, composed of representatives of the departments 
chiefly concerned and of outside interests both Chinese and 
European, be set up. 


Wage Movements—Superficially there appears to have 
‘been little change in wage rates during the past year. The 
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difficulties arising in the supply of raw materialg have had 
a depressing effect especially ‘on piece-rate earnings since 


workers in many cases have been unable to work full-time, 


although the rates have remained unchanged. 


Theré has been no change in existing basic rates paid 
by the public utilities, dockyards and other large employers 
of labour, The Dairy Farm Arbitration award of $1 per day 
“special. cost of living allowance’? was subsequently adopted 
by. the public utility and transportation companies but not 
by the dockyards, Hong Kong and Shanghai Hotels Ltd. or 
by the Government. . 


Many Chinese factories have been affected by instability 
in world prices and the fall in supplies since the restrictions 
were imposed by the United States of America at the end 
of 1950. Some factories closed down entirely for a period, 
while others have had to work short time or reduce wage costs. 
It is not possible to estimate the extent to which wages were 
cut, but up to the end of the period under review factories 
mainly preferred to retain as full a labour force as possib 
while working shorter hours rather than to reduce staff 
or to cut wage rates. The workers are in favour of this 
practice. 


No large-scale wage agreements were negotiated during 
the year. In several of the smaller industries agreements 
were signed, sometimes with the advice of the Labour De- 
partment, concerning ‘basic conditions of service including 
wage rates. No arbitrations were held, nor was the Trade 
Boards Ordinance invoked to determine minimum wage rates 
in any industry. 


“Rehabilitation Alowance”, which is a sliding cost of 
living allowance originally introduced in 1946 continued to 
be paid by those European and Chinese concerns which had 
adopted this system. 


The average monthly allowance was $87, which marks a 
decrease from. the monthly average of $93 in 1949/50 but 
is still more than the average monthly allowances of other 
post-war years. This allowance is based on the Food and 
Fuel figures comprising 10 staple items in a worker’s budget, 
the cost of which is published weekly and averaged over a 
period of 4 weeks to determine the allowance for the next 
calendar month. Experience has shown that these figures 
provide a fair guide to changes in the cost of living of the 
working classes and are more sensitive to small market 
fluctuations than the Retail Price Index. Workers are always 
given the maximum benefit of any rise in the figures but 
on a falling market the fall is cushioned by limiting the 
reduction in the allowance to not more than $3 per month 
or 10 cents a day. 


Government servants are divided into three categories 
for the payment of cost of living allowances. Daily-paid 
employees receive the rehabilitation allowance. Monthly-paid 
employees whose basic monthly salary is less than $150 
receive a cost of living allowance which is based on the 
rehabilitation allowance, while those whose basic salaries 
exceed $150 per month, receive a cost of living allowance 
based on a Retail Price Index. This allowance is reviewed 
quarterly. 


Information about wages in Chinese concerns is less 
exact in spite of constant efforts to systematize the annual 
collection of wage figures. On the whole there is no univer- 
sally agreed scale of wages payable to different categories 
of skilled workers, though there is a certain rough uniformity 
in the minimum rates paid to unskilled manual labour. In 
skilled and semi-skilled occupations there is a very wide range 
of wages and the tendency is for individuals to make their 
own agreements with employers within the limits of this 
range. Even when collective agreements are negotiated sub- 
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sequent individual adjustments invariably take place and are 
not normally treated as matters of union concern. Few 
Chinese concerns pay a cost of living allowance, but wages 
for skilled workers at the top of the range tend to be 
higher than in European concerns, although there is less 


permanency of. tenure. Piece-rates are very common, and,: 


as already mentioned, tend to mask the rise and fall in 
aggregate earnings. When conditions of business are bad 
some of the smaller Chinese employers do not hesitate to 
cut wages and such reductions are generally accepted by the 
employees who usually have an intimate appreciation of their 
employers’ circumstances. Many Chinese employers provide 
their workers with free or subsidized food and accommoda- 
tion in addition to wages. This has the effect of cushioning 
any sudden rise in the cost of living. 


Hours of Work—There have been no major changes during 
the year from the hours of work previously obtaining in 
industrial establishments. Broadly speaking, an 8-hour day 
and a 48-hour week are worked by Government, by European 
and by some Chinese concerns. The majority of Chinese 
concerns continue to work longer hours but generally at a 
slower tempo. Some spinning mills operate on a three 8- 
hour-shift system, with men and women on the day shifts 
and men only on the night shift. Permission for women 
to work hour shifts between the hours of 6 a.m. 
and 10 p.m. can be granted by the Commissioner 
of Labour, under Regulation 9 of the Factories and Work- 
shops Ordinance, to specific factories which can provide cer- 
tain welfare facilities. It is believed that other spinning 
mills intend to adopt this system. 


Holidays—During the year there are, in addition to Sun- 
days, 16 public holidays. The Government, the banks and 
most European-managed companies and business houses grant 
these holidays with pay. The dockyards and other European- 
managed industrial concerns usualy grant between 12 and 
16 holidays or half-holidays a year coincident with Chinese 
festivals rather than with the official holidays. In addition 
to gazetted holidays, the Government grants paid casual leave 
to its salaried employees at the rate of one day for each 
month’s service and to those of its daily-paid employees 
who have had three years’ unbroken service, at the rate of 
six days per year. One ar two firms also grant paid casual 
leave at varying rates. In all European-managed concerns 
Sundays are holidays for employees 
majority of smaller Chinese shops, factories and workshops 
only grant holidays for their employees at the Chinese New 
Year, Ching Ming, and perhaps at some of the seasonal 
festivals, especially those connected with the trade or in- 
dustry itself. In some cases these holidays are with 
pay. 


Overtime—Overtime pay is granted in all concerns where 
the 48-hour week is standard. It is commonly paid to manual 
workers only, but the Government pays all its staff with the 
exception of administrative, professional and senior technical 
officials for overtime worked, though its policy is to limit 
overtime as far as possible by granting time off in lieu. 
The standard overtime rate is one and a half times the 
basic wage for time worked before normal working hours 
and after normal working hours up to midnight, and twice 
the basic wage for work on Sundays or public holidays. For 
government salaried staff the hourly overtime rate is 1/100th 
of the basic morthly salary with a maximum of $6 an hour, 
which is a little more than the standard rate for govern- 
ment employees paid by the day. Manual workers in Chinese- 
managed factories who are on a daily-paid basis and a 
certain number on piece-rates are usually paid overtime pay 
at rates varying between 100% and 200% of their ordinary 


on daily-pay. The 
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wage. Salaried workers in = factories rarely get over- 
time pay. 


Prosecutions—The genera! policy of the Labour Depart- 
ment is to use persuasion and advice wherever possible and 
to resort to prosecutions only when these methods fail and 
when warnings are deliberately ignored. There has been no 
general departure from this policy save in cases involving 
prosecution for the illegal employment of children in indus- 
trial undertakings and the employment of women and young 
persons during prohibited hours. Such cases have in the past 
been given wide publicity and the law on this matter is now 
well known and during the year under review prosecutions 
for these offences have been instituted without prior warn- 
ings. 

There were 224 prosecutions against employers and none 
against employees. One defendant absconded and the case 
was withdrawn. The remaining cases were successful: fines 
amounting to $31,160 were imposed. 


The large number of prosecutions for operating un- 
registered factories and workshops (60 as against 23 for 
1949/50) is an indication of the stubborn attitude adopted 
by many manufacturers. Most of these 60 prosecutions were 
in respect of factories found operating in unsuitable premises 
and were brought only when repeated warnings to cease 
operating were ignored. 


Two prosecutions were brought under the Steam Boilers 
Ordinance, the enforcement of which was undertaken by the 
department in 1950. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


While no real pattern of industrial relations has emerged 
during the last year, existing relations have remained fairly 
stable and very little conflict has arisen between employers 
and the trade unions. During the current year most unions, 
whilst failing to understand the need for planned negotia- 
tion at all stages, were far less inclined to consider direct 
action and were more concerned in keeping their members at 
work under rising threats of unemployment. 


Only in one instance has there been a definite break 
in hitherto existing relations. On the 7th July, 1950, the 
management of the Hong Kong Tramways Limited formally 
withdrew recognition of the Tramway Workers’ Union and 
announced that in future it would have no dealings what- 
soever with this Union. The reasons for this step were 
stated to be: (a) Continued and wilful misreporting of all 
union-management meetings by union representatives and 
continued misrepresentation of the management’s actions and 
reasons for those actions. (b) Persistent intimidation by 
the union of non-unionists and of those union members who 
did not wholeheartedly endorse the union’s policies. (c) The 
firm belief of the management that the union did not re- 
present the real wishes of the majority of the Tramway 
workers and gained their acquiescence only by coercion. 


These reasons were set out in a formal letter to the 
union with specific instances given in support of each of the 
management’s allegations. The last straw appears to have 
been a speech made by the acting chairman of the union on 
the 6th June in which he is alleged to have stated that 
workers who sabotaged union unity would be reported to 
the People’s Government in order that action might be taken 
in China to confiscate their properties in their home towns. 
This withdrawal of recognition was the subject of protest but 
was not followed by any positive union action. 


Growth of Trade Unions—Eighteen new organizations 
including 4 associations of employers were registered during 
the year. At the end of March, 1951 no fewer than 276 
organizations were on the register. Over 200 of these are 
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workers’ unions, which on an estimated Colony population of 
something over two million, is far more than the industrial 
situation warrants. There is often a multiplicity of unions 
in the same ar similar trades, which is to some extent ac- 
counted for by the fact that they have grown out of clan 


associations, very often accompanied by specialization of | 


work. This is an obvious weakness, for which the answer 
would seem to be amalgamation or federation on an indus- 
trial or occupational basis within the same trade or industry. 
The position is complicated, however, by differences in out- 
look on Chinese politics and by the unwillingness of the 
individual union leaders to merge their identities and their 
union posts even though such merger might be for the 
general good of their members. On the other hand it is 
also possible to overstress the disadvantages of having a 
number of small unions and it is by mo means certain that 
in the present stage of union development in Hong Kong 
the real interests of the workers are best served by the 
creation of large unions, the leadership of which often tends 
to be autocratic and irresponsible. | 


During the past year there have been reports of a serious 
decline in the membership of the unions. In Hong Kong, 
as in most Colonial territories, the enactment of a Trade 
Union Ordinance brought a spate of trade union registra- 
tions each claiming as high a membership as possible. After 
a time the novelty wears off and the weaker organizations 
either tend to dissolve or to lose membership. While there 
have been few unions winding up, it is possible that many 
of them have lost substantial membership through the 
inability of the weaker unions to maintain effectively the 


strength of their organization. Unemployment has also been 


given as one of the reasons for loss of membership and this 
may be true. For reasons of prestige, however, the unions 
will not readily own up to loss of membership and every 
effort is made to keep unemployed and lapsed members’ names 
on the books, in spite of rules for the expulsion of members 
in arrears with contributions. For this and other reasons 
it has not yet been found possible to ascertain with any 
accuracy the numbers of fully paid-up members. Political 
considerations have also contributed to the present fall of 
membership and it is doubtful whether much can be done 
to overcome these difficulties. While political factors over- 
shadow every other consideration in the Far East the effect 
must be felt on the local labour movement. 


It has been considered necessary during the year to 
tighten up considerably the enforcement of the trade union 
registration ordinance. As a first step it was decided that 
the task of enforcing stricter observance of the ordinance 
should be assigned to an officer who should not be the same 


person as the officer appointed to advise and assist the trade ™ 


union movement. Action has been taken to see that the 
trade unions comply with the formal requirements of the 
ordinance, especially those regarding appointment of officials, 
control of funds, auditing etc., and to warn those unions 
which persist in ignoring the law. Experience over the 
past year has shown that the majority of union officials know 
very little indeed of the provisions of the Trade Unions and 
Trade Disputes Ordinance and have little respect for their 
own rules or, apparently, for the interests of the ordinary 
members, which the rules are designed to further and 
protect. These defects are in part the result of ignorance 
or indifference among the ordinary members and, however 
strictly the law may be enforced, these weaknesses will not 
be overcome until union members become more active in 
determining the policy of the union, laying down the duties 
and responsibilities of the officials and joining in the day- 
to-day functioning of the unions. 


The strength of the local trade union movement is still 
mainly divided between the Federation of Trade Unions and 
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the Hong Kong & Kowloon Trades Union Council. Neither 
of these bodies is a federation of unions on an industrial or 
occupational basis and the only common factor of affiliation 
appears to be the attitude adopted by the union towards cur- 


rent Ohinese politics. There are a number of independent 


trade unions which are not affiliated to either of the two 
federations. Some of these are unions which have, during 
the past year, broken away from “unions affiliated to the 
Federation of Trade Unions, but few of them have made 
any special effort te devise policies or aims directed towards 
the establishmént of a free trade union movement concerned 
primarily with the interests of its members. It is true 
that a number of these independent unions are still in the 
change-over period from guilds to modern trade unionism 
and it is possible that in time they will produce independent 
trade union policies. 


Both the trade union federations are working hard trying 
to attract the workers of the Colony to join the unions affi- 
liated to themselves. Both sponsor schools, clinics and other 
benefits; both have put forward views on social insurance. 
Both sides have tended. to ignore each other in the past, but 
there are signs that this policy is changing. , 


During the year the Federation of Trade Unions followed 
in the wake of the Chinese People’s Government in strongly 
denouncing American participation in Far Eastern economic 
and political affairs and in linking this up with the American 
restrictions on trade with China as being responsible for 
the increased unemployment in the Colony. 


While the picture of over-all trade union activity in the 
Colony is generally unsatisfactory, there is evidence from 
some of the unions, for example those of Government ser- 
vants and commercial clerks, of an increasing awareness of 
the necessity of formulating a more positive trade union 
policy and this may prove to be of real value to the future - 
of the trade union movement. 


Development in Joint Consultation—In Hong Kong there 
is little joint consultation as the term is understood in the 
United Kingdom. The staff of the Urban Council has a 
Welfare Committee functioning successfully of which repre- 
sentatives of the trade unions form a part. Pay, allowances, 
hours and similar questions usually within the orbit of trade 
union negotiations are excluded from discussion, but the 
range of matters discussed is fairly wide, some of them 
normally falling into the sphere of joint consultation inside 
works councils. 


A Joint Committee of Government representatives and 
the European and Chinese Civil Servants Associations has 
been set up and met once during the year. This Committee 
can discuss most matters usually within the range of joint 
negotiation or consultation except those affecting individual 
officers. | 


Methods of Fixing Wages—The methods normally em- 
ployed for fixing wages in the Colony are by personal agree- 
ment between management and individual workers or groups 
of workers, or in industries and undertakings where trade 
unions are organized, by the unions’ informal approach to 
managements with a request for a change in the existing 
wages structure. Little fixed machinery for negotiation is 
used.. Attempts have been made to set up joint negotiating 
machinery in a number of undertakings. In the Royal Naval 
Dockyard such machinery functioned well for a time until 
various factors such as inexperience and _ personal 
rivalry between workers’ representatives led to the suspen- 
sion of the meetings. Where informal negotiations between 
unions and managements have broken down the Department 
has often been able to assist parties to obtain satisfactory 
wage agreements, though these settlements are not always 
embodied in written documents. There are signs, particu- . 
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larly in Government service, that the desirability of formu- 
lating a more direct form of conciliation and negotiating 
machinery is being realized: 

Industrial Disputes—The most marked feature of. indus- 
trial relations in 1950/51 was a very sharp reduction in the 
number of man-days lost by strikes or lock-outs, when 
compared with any other year since the reoccupation:— 


Total Man-days lost 
errr rT TTT ir 278,692 


Only three strikes occurred during the year, one among 
the tailors of European-style clothing, one in the Dah Chung 
Needle Factory and one in the Amoy Canning Factory. In 
the second and third instances the management later de- 
clared a lock-out. Owing to a delay in reporting the Amoy 
Canning Factory dispute to the Labour Departmort, it was 
not possible to find out the numbers of workevs affected, 
nor the man-days lost by the strike and lock-out, and these 
are not included in the above figures. 


There is no one reason which would explain this reduc- 


tion, but the following factors are relevant:— 


The previous year had closed with the award by arbitra- 
tion of a $30 per month special high cost of living allowance 
to the workers of the Dairy Farm. Many of the bigger 
employers including the utility companies, the Tramways, 
and the Bus Companies applied the terms of this award 
to their workers so that the wages of a considerable section 
of the working population were improved. 


In addition, 1950 saw a steady decline in the Food and 
Fuel figures, indicating a fall in the cost of living and al- 
though there was a slight rise in prices in the early part of 
1951 it was not enough to have any serious effect. 


The latter half of the year witnessed the imposition by 
the United States of America of restrictions on the export 
of supplies to Hongkong while at the same time the in- 
crease in rearmament in the United Kingdom and other 
European countries not only hampered the development of 
alternative sources of supply but also reduced the volume 
of established exports from these countries to the Colony. 
This led to a deterioration in the employment situation and 
undoubtedly workers have been less inclined to press de- 
mands on employers to the point of strike action, especially 
since, even apart from these special economic circumstances, 
the Colony has a surplus of skilled and unskilled labour 
among the refugees and immigrants from China. 


It is possible, however, that the major factor contribut- 
ing towards the reduction in strikes was the aftermath of the 
Tramway strike itself in which the workers gradually came 
to realize that the strike action taken by the union had 
been not only unnecessary but also a' blunder. It may be 
remembered that this strike was called after prolonged 
negotiations during which agreement had been reached on 
every major point except the question of a special allowance 
of $3 a day for each worker. On this point the employers 
stated their complete willingness to accept the decision of 
an Arbitrator, but the union refused to take the matter to 
arbitration and preferred strike action. After the strike had 
lasted 44 days during which 1,750 workers were without work 
and -wages it ended with a return to work of all strikers on 
the understanding that the award of the Arbitrator then 
sitting in connexion with the Dairy Farm Company aispute 
would be accepted by both sides. It may be that, cn reflection, 
the more sober elements among the working population have 
arrived at a truer evaluation of the merits of precipitate 
strike action in this and similar disputes. 


loss of 3546 man-days. 
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Details of Strikes: 


Tailors of European-style Clothes—In 1946 an agreement 
was made between the Masters’ Association and Workers’ 
Union, which are both exclusively Chinese. The agreement 
laid down rates payable for each process in the manufacture 
of clothes. At that time there was little competition and 
charges were high—e.g. a customer was charged $240 for 
making a suit, exclusive of cost of material. The duration 
of the agreement was not specified and no provision was 
made in the agreement for any alteration of wage rates. Over 
the years competition in this trade had steadily increased 
and charges for tailoring had had to be reduced. The result 
was that individual employers by negotiation with their own 
workers had reduced the agreed piece-work rate by 25%. Al- 
though these individua] breaches of the agreement had been 
going on for some considerable time the union took no action 
until 1950 when, without attempting any preliminary negotia- 
tion, it suddenly issued a call for strike action by all its 
members (numbering over 1,000) unless the agreed rates were 
immediately restored. 


Only 119 members obeyed the call, but it was not until 
the strike had been in progress for two days that the matter 
was brought to the notice of the Labour Department. Steps 
were immediately taken to bring about joint negotiations and 
it was suggested that work should be resumed while the two 
sides worked out a new agreement. The question as to what 
rates were to be paid pending the signing of this new agree- 
ment caused some delay but it was finally agreed that the 
strikers should return to werk at rates halfway between those 
of the 1946 agreement and the rates then prevailing—i.e. at 
a rate 12%% below that of the 1946 agreement and 124% 
above that prevalent in 1950. 


Unfortunately, having secured this temporary settlement, 
the union seemed to lose interest in the proceedings and no 
progress has been made in formulating a new agreement. 
The result has been that once again there has been a return 
to individual] agreements between workers and managements. 


The man-days lost amounted to 706. 


Dah Chung Needle Factory—This was the only example 
during the year of a full-scale strike; it was followed by a 
lock-out. This factory employed 300 workers—mostly Shang- 
hai Chinese—in the manufacture of steel needles, the bulk 
of which was exported to India. The Republic of India re- 
duced the import quota to that country to approximately 
one-third of existing imports and the management was there- 
fore forced to cut production. In order to maintain employ- 
ment the management proposed a slight reduction in wages 
coupled with a considerable reduction in hours,ef work, which 
would actually -have given a slightly higher rate per hour 
but a smaller daily pay packet. The workers ob- 
jected strongly and started a go-slow strike, reducing 
production to zero and the manager then declared a lock- 
out. Ten days later the workers wished to return to 
work en masse, but the manager refused. After negotiation 
40% of the workers were re-engaged at slightly reduced wages 
while the remainder received three weeks’ wages in 
lieu of notice and a passage back to Shanghai for those 
who wished to avail themselves of this offer. 


The combined strike and lock-out lasted 18 days with a 
The factory itself suffered little ill- 
effects, as there was already one year’s stock of needles in 
hand. 


Amoy Canning Company—The dispute in the Amoy Can- 
ning Company was not brought to the notice of this Depart- 
ment until it was more or less finished. No effective con- 
ciliatory measures could be taken nor was it found possible 
te get a clear picture of the numbers involved and the man- 
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days lost. Apparently the origin of the dispute lay in the 
strong exception taken by the management of the Company 
to the infiltration among its workers of persons unconnected 
with the canning trade who were exhorting the workers to 
form a union. The management did not object to their work- 
ers forming a union but they disliked the outside influence 
which they suspected was a prelude to outside contro] on 
a political basis. These objections led to a dispute which 
was exacerbated by the distribution of inflammatory pamph- 
lets among the workers: The result was that some of the 
workers started a go-slow strike while others in the packing 
department adopted the novel expedient of overfilling the 
cans so that they burst when put umder pressure for sealing. 
This action, which caused an estimated loss of $10,000, com- 
pletely disorganized the factory and the management closed 
down temporarily. 

On re-opening they refused to re-engage certain of the 
workers involved in the trouble but good relations appear to 
have been restored with the remainder of the staff. The 
workers have since formed a union which has been duly re- 
gistered. No further trouble has been reported. 

Other Disputes and Negotiations—Apart from these three 
strikes industrial disputes have mainly been confined to 
negotiations for new wages agreements; action by unions or 
workers for the reinstatement of individual workers; and 
claims for the payment of wages in arrears, or in lieu of 
notice. 

In the catering industry the result of the Dairy Farm 
Arbitration led to various demands on employers during the 
first half of the year. 

The Hongkong & Shanghai Hotels Ltd. was approached 
by employees, who are members of the Union of Chinese 
Workers in Western-style Employment for an increase of 
$30 per month. The management resisted the claim. 

The Tea House Workers’ Union successfully negotiated 
with the employers a new agreement under which the workers 
received $30 high cost of living allowance. The agreement 
was formally signed in the. Labour Department. 

The Dairy Farm, Ice & Cold Storage Company Ltd— 
On the 27th August, 1950 the Dairy Farm, Ice & Cold Storage 
Company Ltd. discharged 28 of its catering workers, but it 
was not until the 27th September that the Union of Chinese 
Workers in Western Style Employment came to discuss the 
matter with the Department. One reason given for the delay 
was that officials were too busy to deal with the matter. 
The Union was advised to. deal with the Company direct. 
No approach is known to have been made. 

The Hongkong & Whampoa Docks Ltd.—The dockyard 
companies have been suffering from a reduction of business 
This has been mainly due to the 
gradual decline of the post-war boom in ship repairing, in- 
tensified so far as Hongkong is concerned by conditions which 
have caused the diversion of much shipping away from the 
Colony. Japanese competition has also made itself felt 
though it is hard to estimate the true weight.of this factor. 
Generally speaking business has not merely decreased in 
quantity but has also become far more sporadic and less cal- 
culable. 

In January the Hongkong & Whampoa Docks Ltd. laid 
off 20 coppersmiths. This was resented by the union who 
demanded that the management should not “lay off” men 
but should introduce a system. of employment by rotation. 
The matter was discussed both in direct negotiations and 
through the medium of the Labour Department but the man- 
agement was not prepared to accept this principle as regards 
their coppersmith shop at the time. They did however pro- 
mise that, in the event of work becoming available, the men 


who were laid off would be given first option of ‘re-engage- 
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Fung Keong Rubber Factory—On the evening of 9th 
August the Fung Keong Factory, ome of the oldest factories 
in the Colony which was at that time employing about 1,200 
workers, suddenly posted up notices announcing that it would 
close the next day. No previous notice had been given to. 
the employees, the majority of whom were employed on a 
daily pay or piece-rate basis but many of whom had long 
service with the factory. Naturally this sudden closure came 
as a tremendous shock to the workers and caused great in- 
digriation. 


The Labour Department immediately sought to bring both 
sides together in conference but this was complicated by the 
fact that the workers belonged to two separate and mutually 
antagonistic unions and eventually separate meetings had 
to be arranged. 


Early in the discussions it became apparent that the 
local management was acting under direct instructions from 
the managing-director who was at the head office of the 
company in Kuala Lumpur in the Malayan Federation. In 
these circumstances it was extremely difficult to find any 
satisfactory solution since the local management was not in 
a position to make any decision without protracted corres- 
pondence with its head office. The reason given for the 
closure was the great increase in the cost of raw rubber which 
had rendered manufacture in Hongkong so uneconomic as to 
be impossible. This explanation did not satisfy the workers. 
and indeed it was difficult to accept it as a complete answer 
in the case of a factory which had been in continuous opera- 
tion for over 30 years and which must, in the past, have 
had to deal with many serious fluctuation in the cost of raw 
materials. There had undoubtedly been a steady decrease in 
output for six months before the closure but it is probable 
that there were several contributory factors besides the mount- 
ing cost of raw materials which were not disclosed. One of 
the unions took the line that the closure was part of a 
deep-laid scheme to reduce the workers’ resistance so that 
they would be prepared to accept lower rates when the factory 
reopened. The management vigorously denied this allega- 
tion, which was in fact entirely unsupported by any evidence, 
but presumably it was for this reason that the union decided 
to picket the factory—a futile gesture which served no useful 
purpose whatsoever. 


Against this background the Labour Department con-. 
tinued negotiations in an endeavour to find some solution or, 
if that should prove .impossible, to secure a definite state- 
ment from the management that the factory would not be 
reopened within a specified time which would at least en- 
courage the workers to find alternative employment. Little 
progress was made until December though the investigations 
fully confirmed the local management’s statement that the 
closure had nothing to do with Hongkong wage rates but was 
forced upon them by factors outside local control. 


| In December, when the factory had been closed for nearly 
five months, the Immigration Officer made an offer to the 
unions to help in repatriating to China such of the unem- 
ployed workers as wished to return. This offer was also con- 
veyed to the head office of the factory in Malaya, but before 
steps could be taken to bring it into effect the local man- 
agement was notified by the head office that the position 
had improved sufficiently to permit the reopening of the 
factory on a part-time basis at pre-closure rates. The 
factory reopened on 24th January, 1951 and by the end of the 
period under review was employing 1,083 workers. 


A somewhat ludicrous footnote to this case may be 
found in the fact that the re-opening of the factory was. 
publicized both in the local vernacular press and outside the 
Colony as the result of a successful strike on the part of 
the workers. 
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SAFETY, HEALTH AND WELFARE 

The labour inspectorate made 13,658 visits during the 
year. Of these, more than 10,000 were inspections of 
workplaces for the enforcement of safety, health and welfare 
provisions; 1,779 were in connexion with industrial and oc- 
cupational accidents and injuries and the payment of com- 
pensation and wages during incapacitation; 879. were night 
visits in connexion with complaints and the employment of 
women and young persons in prohibited hours; 542 were visits 
to registered young persons between the ages of 14 and 18 
years employed in industry. | 

The field of inspection continues to expand and now covers 
170 industries. Training of the inspectorate is, therefore, 
continuous. 

Planned improvements in the field of safety, health 
and welfare were put into effect and in particular the fol- 
lowing special measures were enforced: (a) improved fire 
and general safety precautions for oil fuel burning installa- 
tions; (b) examination and testing of pressure vessels and 
air receivers; (c) examination and testing of all lifts and 
hoists in factories and workshops, the provision of enclosed 
fire-proof shafts and inter-locking firesproof doors, and of 
double suspension cables in lifts operated from inside the 
cages; and (d) examination and testing of cranes in in- 
dustrial premises. 

There was also a further tightening-up of requirements 
regarding fittings connected to steam boilers. When the 
Department assumed responsibility for the enforcement of 
the Steam Boilers Ordinance, there was a great shortage of 
suitable piping, oil burners, approved-type safety valves and 
other necessary equipment, and a period of from one to two 
years was allowed in which to bring installations up to the 
required standard. There were no accidents to steam boilers 
or pressure vessels during the year. 

Industrial Accidents and Injuries—In all 633 accidents 
(51 fatal) involving 659 persons were reported during the 
year. Of these, 439 (23 fatal) were in registered and record- 
ed factories and workshops. Reports of accidents are re- 
ceived from hospitals, police stations, factory proprietors and 
from injured persons. All reports of industrial and occupa- 
tional accidents are investigated, and even in cases which do 
not come within the scope of the Factories and Workshops 
Ordinance, employers and employees are advised on safety 
precautions with a view to the prevention of similar ac- 
cidents. 

The total number of reported accidents has decreased 
from 772 (44 fatal) in 1949/50 to 659 (51 fatal) and those 
in factories and workshops from 510 (22 fatal) to 439 (23 
fatal). A total of 19,922 man-days were lost, and $118,- 
241.35 was paid in compensation for permanent disability or 
death. 

The following figures provide some evidence that the 
importance of industrial safety is being more fully ap- 
preciated by all concerned: 


1948/49 1949/50 1950/51 
Accidents per 1,000 workers .... 7.6 5.5 4.6 


Most employers are prepared to pay compensation and 
wages during incapacitation. Some are reluctant to pay 
compensation, but do so after negotiation, and only a very 
6mall minority refuses to pay. 


LIVING CONDITIONS 


Conditions in China have affected the Colony in various 
ways but in none perhaps so acutely as in pressure of popu- 
lation and the demand for accommodation. The principal 
demand continues to be for living quarters but the acquisition 
of space for offices and storage of goods is also a serious pro- 
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blem. Factory and workshop proprietors find great difficulty 
in Securing suitable buildings and the closure of premises 
which should be condemned as unsuitable for industrial under- 
takings is hampered by the fact that alternative accom- 
modation may be virtually impossible to obtain. 


To some extent these difficulties are being met by new 
construction, 4s is: evidenced by the following figures:— “ 


Factories _ Shops or Housés ‘Other | 
& Godowns Offices & Flats Buildings Total 
City of Victoria & . 
Hongkong Island 46 16 483 96 641 
Kowloon 85 20 472 84 661 
131 36 955 180 1,302 


Except insofar as this new construction may somewhat 
relieve the pressure on existing accommodation, the position 
of many manual workers and of the lower-salaried employees 
remains precarious and it is a matter of the greatest difficulty 
for them to find even the most modest quarters at a rent 


within their means. While it is true that the development of. 


industrial zones on the eastern side of the city of Victoria and 
in parts of the southern shore of the New Territories has 
led to a slight dispersal of the working population, the vast 
majority still live in the two main built-up areas on either 
side of the harbour. The normal dwelling house for this part 
of the population is of tenement design, the ground floor 
generally being occupied by an office or shop, while the 
residents on the upper floors will occupy bed spaces, cubicles, 
more rarely a whole floor, according to their means. | 

Certain big employers of labour provide quarters near 
the work site for a consideable number of their workers. The 
Government is prepared to encourage bona fide schemes by 
employers for the erection of workers’ housing by = grant 
of land on favourable terms. 


One solution of the problem which has been sills adopt- 
ed by the spinning mills and some other new factories is the 
provision of dormitory accommodation. This accommodation 
must conform to standards approved by the Labour Depart- 
ment and in most cases these standards are enhanced by the 
provision of additional amenities. Although the dormitory 
system is by no means ideal it is not unpopular with workers 
many of whom are either unmarried or have families living 
outside the Colony. Acceptance of dormitory accommodation 
is not a compulsory condition of employment. 

Reference has already been made to the very large 
number of persons living as squatters in temporary wooden 
shacks. Some of these are quite well made, others are little 
better than thovels; all present a serious problem to the 
Health Authorities and to the Fire Brigade. While rents 


remain high in Hongkong and conditions disturbed in South. 


China there is little hope of eliminating these settlements 
entirely, but some success has been attained in dispersing 
them from the central urban districts to the fringes of the 
town as a preliminary step in a far-reaching resettlement 
programme. 

Rationing—The policy of issuing a basic ration of rice 
was continued throughout the year. As from the end of June, 
1950 the condition of obtaining a ration card has been one 
year’s residence prior to the 3lst March, 1950. Ration cards 
issued up to the end of March, 1951 numbered 356,913 and 
covered 1,610, 979 persons ashore, while 7,441 ration books 
were held by the floating population representing 77,230 per- 
sons. During a rationing month of 30 days one person could 
draw 13% catties (1 catty=1-1/3 lbs.) of whole rice and 
3 catties of broken rice while an additional issue of glutinous 
rice was made for Chinese festivals. The prices of rationed 
rice issued through retailers were 54 cents a catty for French 
Indochina rice, 45 cents for Burma rice and from 60 cents to 
37 cents for various grades of Siam rice, the lower figure being 
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for broken rice. The prices for Burma rice and the two 
lowest of the six grades of Siam rice were reduced during the 
year; the other prices were the samé as for 1949-50. The 
ration may be supplemented by purchase of rice on the open 
market. During the year prices varied between 57 cents and 
49% cents a catty. 

The Labour Department sponsors employers’ applications 
for an additional ration of half a catty a day each to 
manual workers doing heavy work. About 20,000 workers 
benefit from this arrangement. 

The rationing of sugar which was given up on ist April, 
1949 was reintroduced in October, 1950. The issue, which 
is made through rice retailers to holders of rice cards and 
through the two principal European food stores to holders 
of butter cards, amounts to 1 pound of white sugar and half 
a pound of brown monthly. The price of refined sugar issued 
to retailers increased from 45 cents a pound in January, 1950 
to 50 cents for the period October, 1950 to March, 1951. 

The normal fuel in Chinese households is not coal but 
wood, of which the principal sources are Sandakan and the 
South China provinces of Kwangsi and Kwangtung. When 
in February, 1951, the authorities in Canton imposed restric- 
tions on exports of wood the local price rose from $8.50 a 
picul to $19.00. As there was no improvement by March 
2,500 tons of firewood were released from Government reserves 
and issued at $10 a picul. Half a million persons registered 
under this ration scheme and the price fell from $19 to $11 
per picul. 

Many articles are subject to price control. The official 
price list is published at regular intervals; shop-keepers are 
required to display a price list prominently and are liable 
to heavy fines if convicted for overcharging. 

Recreation—Land for building being in great demand, 
particularly on the Island, the provision of adequate space 
for recreation is a serious problem. While many thousands 
flock to watch football or softball matches it is difficult, parti- 
cularly for the poorer workers, to find organized recreation 
for themselves in the open air if they desire it, though walk- 
ing and swimming are popular with the younger generation. 
Some of the newer factories in Kowloon and the New Terri- 
tories, where space is less limited, are able to provide recrea- 
tion grounds for their employees, but these are unfortunately 
still the exception. For the employees of the smaller fac- 
tories and workshops, which compose the bulk of the industrial 
community, similar amenities are very limited. 

Cinemas, which show Chinese, American and a few Eng- 
lish films, are plentiful and reasonably cheap, whilst the 
Chinese theatre continues to exercise a strong popular appeal. 

Transport—The Colony possesses admirable transport 
facilities though the great increase in population has inevit- 
ably resulted in crowding particularly during rush hours. 


The Hongkong Tramways Ltd. provides four services 
connecting eastern and western areas of Victoria. The trams 
run very frequently and carry thousands of office workers 
and artisans to and from their work each day for a fare 
of not more than 20 cents. 


The China Motor Bus Co. runs 11 services on the Island. 
Buses run at intervals of about 5 or 10 minutes over 6 routes 
between various parts of the city and between the city and 
the fishing town of Aberdeen on the south side of the Island 
and at longer intervals on the other routes. Fares. on the 
city routes are only 20 cents and on none of the routes 
do they exceed $1. 


Every day many thousands of workers of all categories 
cross from Kowloon or Victoria to their work on the other 
side of the harbour. The Star Ferry Co. provides a service 
of ferries between the nearest points of Victoria and Kowloon 
from six in the morning till after mid-night at 5 minute 
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intervals during most of this period. The fare has been 
increased from the pre-war 10 cents to 20 cents but the’ 
cost of a season ticket has remained at $6 a month. 
This is not the only service across the harbour, for the Hong- 
kong and Yaumati Ferry Co. runs 4 passenger services at 
frequent intervals between Victoria and various points on the 
Kowloon Peninsula, a car ferry between the two towns and 
also ferries to and from the islands of Cheung Chau, — 
Chau and Lan-tao. 


There are no trams in Kowloon. Residents of Kowloon 
and the New Territories are served by the British section of 
the Kowloon-Canton Railway and by the numerous routes 
of the Kowloon Motor Bus Co. 


Three trains a day run direct from the Kowloon terminus 
to the last British station at Lo Wu while several stopping 
trains serve intermediate townships or village in the central . 

area of the New Territories. 


The Kowloon Motor Bus Co. provide 16 services at fre- 
quent intervals in the urban areas of Kowloon. Services have 
also been extended to cover most of the New Territories.. 
Fares range from 10 and 20 cents on the urban routes up to 
$1 and $1.45 for longer journeys.’ 


During the year a committee was set up to consider the 
desirability of increasing the cross-harbour ferry services 
to meet the requirements of the greatly increased population. 
The recommendations of this committee have not yet been’ 
fully considered. 


HEALTH 

Industrial Diseases—It has not been possible for the 
present small staff of inspectors to conduct any surveys of 
industrial diseases or nutrition. It was noted however, during 
the 542 visits to registered young persons, that they were 
generally well nourished and happy. Two instances of near 
exploitation came to light, but advice to the employers and 
frequent follow-up visits by an inspector had the desired 
effect. 


Several cases of lead poisoning were discovered in one 
of the squatter villages after a report on a patient in Kowloon 
Hospital was referred to the Department by the Health Au 
thorities. A survey was made and 4 silver refining establish- 
ments were discovered. None were registrable under the 
Factories & Workshops Ordinance and advice to the proprie- 
tors, workers and the village “Kai Fongs” or “Elders” had 
no effect. It was pointed out that the wooden huts in which 
the refining was being carried out were serious fire 
and health hazards and that the women, children and 
infants living amidst lead fumes and dust were being 
exposed to the same dangers as the 3 or 4 men em- 
ployed. None of the men found to be suffering from lead 
poisoning would accept treatment at the Hospital, and pre- 
sumably to escape from what was considered as interference 
by the Authorities, the establishments disappeared over night 
and further action in these particular cases was impossible. 
A constant watch is, however, kept for such cases. 


Nutrition—The standard of nutrition of wage-earning 
labourers is generally good. The earnings of this class of 
workers have increased more in proportion to the rise in cost 
of living than those of other classes and there is good evidence 
that much of this increase is expended on food. It is general- 
ly accepted that the Chinese diet is healthy and well balanced 
and that their methods of cooking extract the maximum benefit 
from food. In Hongkong rice is the staple food of all classes 
and there is not much difference between the other ingredients 
of the meals consumed by the wage earning and any other 
class of employee. In many undertakings when food is suppli- 
ed by the employer it is customary for employer and worker 
to sit down together to the same meal and even where this 
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is not the case, there is no question but that the quantity 
and quality of food supplied is satisfactory. 


It is an aim of policy of the Department to improve the 
conditions under which workers take their meals during the 
working day. To this end the building plans of projected 
factories are now required to include dining room accommoda- 
tion irrespective of whether or not food is provided by the 
employer. The intention is to eliminate meals in workrooms 
and if the factory is situated in an outlying district cooking 
facilities must also be provided. 


SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS 

By virtue of its contiguity to the mainland of China, its 
very limited area and the extent to which it has been urbanised 
and industrialised as compared with most of the territories in 
the Far East, Hongkong is in a unique position. The growth 
of the Colony during the past 100-odd years has largely been 
determined by its position as a great free port and entrepot. 
There has always been the maximum amount of freedom 
allowed both to the entry of goods and of persons, and 
naturally this has led to an enormous to and fro movement of 
population between Hongkong and the neighbouring provinces 
of China, while the rapid industrialisation of the Colony 
during the past 20 years has provided additional incentives 
for labour from China to seek its fortune in Hongkong. The 
sociological conditions of the working community are of course 
strongly influenced by these factors. 


Apart from a small farming community in the New Ter- 
ritories the working population is entirely dependent on 
earnings either in the form of wages or of profits from small 
commercial and industrial ventures. The economy of the 
Colony is virtually entirely a money economy and wage- 
seeking is the universal rule. A large portion of the money 
‘earned in Hongkong is remitted to families in China with 
the result that the Colony does not receive the full benefit of 
increased wages in a corresponding increase in the standard 
and conditions of living of its workers. 

So long as the factors governing the movement of persons 
were primarily economic the result was a balance of popula- 
tion roughly adjusted to the relative prosperity of the 
Colony and South China. Since the war, however, this balance 
has been upset firstly by the amazingly rapid recrudescence 
of commerce and industry which followed the re-establishment 
of freedom and ordered government in the Colony and second- 
ly by political circumstances in China which have increased 
the already swollen population by an influx of refugees. The 
population of Hongkong is now over 2,000,000 and though the 
cost of living is lower in China and there has been increasing 
difficulty in securing full-time employment in the Colony 
there is as yet no evidence of any lange-scale exodus of 
workers. It is, perhaps, too early to state with confidence 
that the traditional pattern of a fluctuating working popula- 
tion has been changed but it does appear that it is in process 
of modification. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


The development of social security in Hongkong has 
been and is gravely hampered by the unstable nature of 
its population and the fact that this population is subject 
to heavy fluctuations caused by factors quite outside the 
Colony’s control. Only a very moderate proportion of the 
Chinese who form the working population could claim and 
prove Hongkong binth or even long residence in the Colony 
and it follows that schemes of social security which are 
normally based on funds built up over a period of years of 
tripartite contribution from employers, workers and the state, 
are extremely difficult to bring into being, while on the other 
hand it is not possible to place the burden of financing such 
echemes entirely upon the Colony’s revenues. In spite of these 
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limitations much is done by Government, employers and 
charitable bodies to meet the needs of the sick and injured 
while the Chinese tradition of family solidarity and mutual 
help continues to act as a buffer against the worst effects 
of destitution. 


The Government maintains two hospitals and a number 
of clinics ‘and subsidizes other institutions such as the 
important Tung Wah group of Chinese hospitals. In those 
hospitals directly controlled by Government treatment may 
be free or payment regulated according to means on assess- 
ment by an efficient staff of almoners. Most of the large 
employers, including Government, provide free medical advice 
and attention for their employees. Government and some of 
these concerns continue to pay wages or salaries during 
illness. The normal practice in Chinese concerns is to con- 
tinue pay during illness only to permanent employees, except 
in the case of industrial injury. 

Whilst there is no compulsory health insurance, the 
enormous task of providing medical assistance for the present 
abnormally large population of the Colony has been eased to 
some degree by extended Government measures,..such as 
mobile dispensaries and by further expansion of voluntary 
aid services. Not only have Government and private doctors 
given their services at an evening clinic in one of the most 
crowded parts of Victoria but the generosity of philanthro- 
pists has made possible the establishment of a dispensary 
in the New Territories, of clinics for the treatment of 
trachoma, and of a clinic for members of the boat popula- 
tion. There has also been considerable expansion in the 
facilities afforded by Government and charitable bodies for 
combatting tuberculosis including a newly-established sana- 
torium. Finally free medical facilities are now being pro- 
vided in numerous clinics by Chinese Welfare Associations 
fostered by the Social Welfare Office, while the Federation of 
Trade Unions and the Trades Union Council have entered the 
field and set up clinics for members of their affiliated unions 
and their families. 


Maternity leave with pay is granted by Government and 
a few commercial and industrial concerns, both European 
and Chinese. Generally leave without pay is customary in 
Chinese factories. 


Although the Workmen’s Compensation legislation is 
still in draft, employers, with only a few exceptions, are 
voluntarily paying compensation claims broadly in accor- 
dance with the provisions of the draft bill. Voluntary pay- 
ment discloses, as was expected, the need for insurance 
or alternatively for an employers’ fund, particularly in the 
case of the small concern but the problem of statutory com- 
pulsory insurance is too complicated to warrant hasty action. 


Provision for old age is inevitably much less developed. 
It is unlikely that more than 5% of the total working 
population is covered by pension or provident fund schemes. 


Government servants are covered either by pensions, 
retiring allowances or gratuities according to the status of 
the officer and subject to certain restrictions on length of 
service. Civilian labour employed by the Services, the local 
staffs of some of the larger European firms and employees 
of the transport and utility companies including the Chinese- 
owned bus and ferry companies, can look forward to pensions 
or retiring gratuities, but few Chinese concerns make re- 
gular provision for retirement of their employees. 


No workable system for providing monetary relief for 
unemployment has as yet been devised. Mention has al- 
ready been made of the formidable obstacles in the way of 
any scheme based on tripartite contributions owing to the 
Colony’s proximity to China, the unstable nature of its 
population and the post-war influx of refugees. Apart from 
these fundamental difficulties there are technical and adminis- 
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trative problems which are not immediately apparent but 
become very real as soon as any scheme is-considered. Among 
these are the difficulty of identification and prevention of 
fraud, the drawbacks inherent in an ideographic calligraphy 
and the very great difficulty of securing and training the neces- 
sary clerical and supervisory staff. While it may be possible 
in the future to devise some system which will be capable 
of implementation, even if only in respect of limited categories 
of permanently resident workers, it would be unrealistic to 
envisage any rapid developments in this field. 


WOMEN AND YOUNG PERSONS 


There has been a further increase 
women working in registered and recorded factories and 
workshops. Quarterly employment returns show an average 
of 33,000 women so employed—37% of the total labour force— 
with numbers in the quarter ending March, 1951 reaching 
over 35,000. Returns made to the Labour Department do not 
include those women who are employed in small unregistrable 
concerns, nor the fairly large numbers employed in construc- 
tion work or as stone-breakers in quarries. In these occupa- 
tions employment is almost entirely casual and compilation of 
figures is consequently impracticable. Furthermore the 
figures given in the quarterly returns may not always be 
constant inasmuch as the majority of women workers are 
on either a daily or a piece-rate basis although many do have 
continuous employment, and they may be laid off according 
to the state of the business in any particular factory or 
trade. 


The women in registered factories and workshops are 
employed in a great variety of light industries. Over two- 
fifths are employed in the textile industry—spinning, cotton 
and silk-weaving and in the manufacture of knitted piece 
goods, shirts and other wearing apparel. Large numbers 
also are engaged in making metalwares (e.g. electric torch 
cases, lamps, tin cans, and small articles such as watch 
bracelets) and electric torch batteries. A number of women 
are employed in fruit, ginger and vegetable preserving, 
making joss-sticks, making and packing matches and cigar- 
ettes, in the confectionery trade (wrapping -and packing 
sweets and biscuits), in book-binding and in making electric 
torch bulbs. In the latter half of 1950 there was a very 
s>arp drop in the number of women employed in the manu- 
facture of rubber shoes which industry had previously been 
a major employer of female labour. By March, 1951, how- 
ever, the employment figures had returned almost to 
normal. 


Apart from construction work, where earth carriers 
are usually women, and general work in some factories and 
workshops, most of the work done by women is light. Most 
of it is unskilled or semi-skilled and can be learned in soine 
cases in a few days and generally in at most two or three 
months, though naturally individual proficiency and speed 
will increase with longer practice. Chinese women possess 
considerable manual dexterity and an ability to adapt them- 
selves to changed circumstances. This is illustrated by the 
position of one rubber factory normally employing several 
hundred women which was obliged to close for a period. When 
it reopened it had difficulty in finding experienced women 
workers as many of its former employees had found alterna- 
tive employment in other industries. 


The majority of the women are on a daily-rate or are 
paid by the piece, though a few enjoy a fixed monthly 
salary, and there is a wide range in earnings in many in- 
dustries. Learners and some workers doing unskilled 
work receive a relatively low wage. Women engaged on 
processes requiring more skill receive in most cases an 
adequate wage, whilst some women on  piece-rates—for 
example garment sewers, spinners, and workers in certain 
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departments of weaving sheds with modern machinery— 
can attain a fairly high average if they are fully employed. 
Where women and men are engaged on the same work they 
usually receive the same piece rates, and women’s earnings 
approximate to those of men. The few women who hold 
responsible positions as instructors, supervisors, forewomen 
or chargehands usually earn a wage- which compares fairly 
favourably with the wages of men in similar positions. 


Hours of work also vary. Some factories have an 8-hour 
day, many others have a 9-hour day and in these a further 
two hours’ overtime is not uncommon, while some work a 
regular 10, 11 or even 12-hour day. It is the practice for 
women on daily-pay to receive overtime rates for any excess 
over the normal working hours but those on piece work 
are generally paid at the same rates. Only a few factories 
have so far taken advantage of the regulations allowing 
8-hour shift-working for women between the hours of 6 a.m. 
and 10 p.m., though it is believed that more are contem- 
plating the adoption of this system. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that permission to operate on this system 
is only granted for factory-type buildings, and rest periods 
and the provision of certain welfare facilities are compul- 
sory. As these conditions and the strict limitation of hours 
are beneficial to the women so employed the practice is to 
be encouraged. 


Certain factories work a 6-day week, for example, those 
which are European-owned or managed, the majority of the 
printing works, most of the spinning mills, some of the 
newer weaving mills and individual factories in other indus- 
tries. Some firms have two days off a month. Sometimes 
workers are paid for their day off, sometimes pay is con- 
ditional on the completion of a full working week; very 
often there is no pay for the holiday. The number of con- 
cerns granting a regular rest day is increasing, though 
very gradually, but the majority of Chinese-owned concerns 
where large numbers of women are employed still work a 
7-day week, though this is dependent on the orders received. 
Casual leave is, -however, granted very much more readily 
by such concerns than by their counterparts in other parts 
of the world, where industrial life has been regulated for a 
much longer period. 


Under the Factories and Workshops Ordinance the em- 
ployment of children under the age of 14 years is prohibited 
in any industrial undertaking. 


Inspection and registration of juveniles has continued. 
During the year under review 999 young persons were taken 
off the register, having attained the age of 18 years. In 
August, 1950 over 2,000 young persons between the ages of 
14 years and 18 years were registered with the Labour 
Department as working in registered and recorded factories 
but at the end of March, 1951 this figure had dropped to 
1,498. 


Many of the girls are employed in the manufacture of 
torch cases and other metal articles, either operating hand 
presses or on the assembly of small parts for which their 
hands are particularly suitable. A number of others pack 
matches into boxes or cigarettes into packets and cartons 
with incredible speed and dexterity. Some girls make 
hosiery and others do the unskilled jobs in the manufacture 
Some make joss-sticks and joss- 
papers. Boys work as apprentices in engineering work- 
shops and foundries, and in small numbers in a large 
variety of other industries. Both boys and girls, usually 
the older ones, are employed in fair numbers in the cotton 
spinning industry and the allied weaving sheds. Regis- 
tration of young persons in industrial undertakings such 
as quarries is impracticable owing to the casual nature of 
this work as is registration of those in the many small 
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workshops, e.g. tailoring or shoe-repairing shops, which 
are run more or less as family concerns. 

At the beginning of 1950 one of the voluntary youth 
organizations found it possible to start a club for boys in 
industrial employment in one district on the mainland. A 
small number of lads availed themselves of this opportuni’: 
and it is hoped that this club will be the forerunner of others 
in other districts. 

The number of factories which provide medical advice 
and medicine is increasing gradually, though the payment of 
wages for absence due to ordinary sickness is still not very 
common. In some factories a doctor is on call all the work- 
Ing day; at others the doctor pays a regular visit—daily, 
weekly, twice or thrice weekly—for a check-up and such places 
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usually have a first-rate dispensary with a qualified person 
in charge. These facilities are available to both men and 
women workers. Even in small concerns medical expenses 
and wages are usually paid for male apprentices who are 
often young persons. One or two undertakings have a 
welfare association which pays small sickness benefits. But 
for women and girls the majority of Chinese concerrs provide 
nothing in the way of sick benefit, as their employment is 
regarded as entirely casual. Only a few concerns are pre- 
pared to grant any maternity benefit. Most employeis both 
in factories and workshops and in other industrial under- 
takings are willing to accept responsibility for payment of 
wages and medical expenses in cases of industrial injuries, 
irrespective of sex. 


INDUSTRIES 


Registered & recorded Factories & Workshops and Manual Workers employed therein 
during the quarters ended 3lst March, 1950 and 1951. 


1950 1951 
Industry No. of No. of employees No. of No. of employees 
Factories Male Female Total Factories Male Female Total 
MINING AND QUARRYING 
METAL MINING 
1 1,505 30 1,535 1 2,110 30 2,140 
— — — — 1 145 145 
1 1,505 30 1,535 2 2,255 30 2,285 
STONE QUARRYING, CLAY AND SAND 
QUARRYING NOT ELSEWHERE CLASSI- 
1 $24 25 349 85 6 91 
MANUFACTURING 
FOOD MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES EXCEPT 
BEVERAGE INDUSTRIES 
Meat Canning & Preserving ..............._.. the BOS 4 74 37 111 3 55 31 86 
Dairy Products _......... 3 18 18 
Fruit & Vegetable Canning & Preserving: 
9 126 78 204 10 143 138 281 
Venttahie Oils, Soy Sauce & Gourmet Powder .. 19 736 254 990 20 689 268 957 
181 22 203 18 182 17 199 
3 329 22 351 41 410 30 440 
Bakeries, Biscuits & Confectionery .................... 16 595 824 919 18 657 319 976 
Sugar Factories ae 4 43 7 50 5 424 60 484 
Cocoa, Chocolate & Sugar Confectionery _.............. 12 112 154 266 8 86 126 212 
Miscellaneous Food Preparations _........................ 22 307 137 444 27 310 164 474 
BEVERAGE INDUSTRIES 
3 50 — 50 6 103 1 104 
Breweries & Manufacture of Malt... 1 130 45 175 1 131 29 160 
RB EEE & 377 54 431 12 418 51 469 
12 557 99 656 19 652 81 733 
TOBACCO MANUFACTURES | 
3 397 944 1,341 410 1,221 1,631 
MANUFACTURE OF TEXTILES 
Spinning, Weaving & Finishing: 7 
Cotton & Silk Spinning ........ , 23 4,696 2,678 7,374 22 5,432 2,680 8,112 
Wool Spinning .................. 2 331 331 2 32 — 32 
127 2,596 5,222 17,818 148 4,095 6,502 10,597 
46 874 172 1,046 57 1,200 169 1,369 
211 2,198 5,759 7,957 235 2,570 6,362 8,932 
Cordage, Rope & Twine Industries _. 4 163 | 81 244 6 144 83 227 
Manufacture of Textiles not elsewhere classified 8 41 7 48 6 102 38 140 
Total re 416 10,899 13,919 24,818 476 13,575 15,8384 29,409 
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Industry No. of No. of employees No. of No. of employees 
Factories Male Female Total Factories Male Female Total 
MANUFACTURING—(Continued) 
MANUFACTURE OF FOOTWEAR, OTHER 
WEARING APPAREL & MADE-UP TEXTILE 
GOODS 
Manufacture of Footwear, except rubber footwear 5 189 23 212 7 201 24 225 
Manufacture of wearing apparel, except footwear 41 187 1,157 1,944 44 851 1,267 2,118 
Manufacture of made-up textile goods, except 
5 14 143 157 6 31 150 181 
Total .... a i 51 990 1,323 2,313 57 1,083 1,441 2,524 
MANUFACTURE OF WOOD & CORK, EXCEPT 
MANUFACTURE OF FURNITURE 
24 248 7 255 37 501 8 509 
Cork Manufacturing . 1 5 10 15 1 3 3 6 
Macufacture of Trunks & RD wserecatacibecstnnanitseinss 9 302 1 303 7 240 1 241 
Total OES. 5:3 RMI 34 555 18 573 45 744 12 756 
MANUFACTURE OF FURNITURE & FIXTURES 
Wooden furniture manufacture 6 114 3 117 9 216 3 219 
Rattan Furniture Manufacture .....................000...... 5 218 43 261 7 235 45 280 
11 332 46 378 16 451 48 499 
MANUFACTURE OF PAPER & PAPER PKO- 
DUCTS 
A 1 22 one 22 1 22 — 22 
Articles of Pulp, Paper & Paper-board . 9 77 110 187 10 184 208 892 
Total 10 99 110 209 11 206 208 414 
PRINTING, PUBLISHING & ALLIED INDUS- 
TRIES | 
206 4,552 485 5,037 254 4,125 535 
11 714 11 725 11 772 11 
Paper Dyeing ; aS a 2 83 28 111 3 103 34 tot 
219 5,849 524 878 268 5,000 580 5,580 
MANUFACTURE OF LEATHER & LEATHER 
PRODUCTS, EXCEPT FOOTWEAR 
Tanneries... 6 224 - 224 7 185 _ 185 
MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER PRODUCTS 
Reclaimed Rubber Products 4 49 49 4 58 ~- <a 
Shoes. 41 1,274 4,579 5,253 42 1,458 4,355 5,81 
Total 45 1,823 4,579 65,902 46 1,516 4,355 5,871 
MANUFACTURE OF CHEMICALS & CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS 
Basic Industrial Chemicals including Fertilisers: ; 
5 44 16 60 5 22 1 23 
Fire Crackers 1 38 145 183 1 46 174 220 
Manufacture of Miscellaneous Products: 
se 8 13 116 350 466 13 108 345 453 
Cosmetics 10 98 117 215 9 73 161 234 
3 40 45 85 2 14 33 47 
7 169 113 282 8 203 124 327 
I a 2 13 , 4 17 2 13 8 21 
4 337 353 690 4 318 533 851 
Joss Sticks & Mosquito Sticks . 6 53 241 294 8 69 261 330 
1 4 4 1 14 — 14 
1 13 — 13 1 13 — 13 
i i 3 18 2 20 3 30 2 32 
Lubricating Oil — — — — 1 4 ~- 4 
P Total 63 1,028 1,405 2,433 68 1,150 1,726 2,876 
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1950 1951 
Industry No. of No. of employees No. of No. of employees 


Factories Male Female Total Factories Male Female . Total 
MANUFACTURING—(Continued) 


MANUFACTURE OF PRODUCTS OF PETRO- MA 
LEUM & COAL S 
Petroleum Refineries: I 
Kerosene Refinery .......... 1 8 — 8 1 8 8 
Manufacture of non-metallic Mineral Products Ex- 
cept Products of Petroleum & Coal 
Structural Clay Products: 
3 854 82 436 3 340 102 442 
Pottery, China & Earthenware ............................ 1 10 — 10 2 121 9 130 
Glass and Glass Products 29 807 116 923 31 757 111 868 MI 
Cement: 
1 260 7 267 1 266 8 
Non-metallic Products not elsewhere classified: | 
Gypsum Powder -........ 1 9 — 9 2 19 — 19 
I eee 3 72 5 77 7 155 22 177 
45 1,618 241 1,859 59 1,781 284 2,065 
BASIC METAL INDUSTRIES 
Iron & Steel Basic Industries: 
Iron Foundry .... MDI, we EOI Ee 20 513 48 561 17 457 19 476 
2 412 121 533 2 432 196 628 
Non-ferrous Basic Industries: : 
1 14 4 18 2 10 one 10 
RE EERE ee 3 36 17 53 2 27 22 49 
26 975 190 1,165 23 926 237 1,163 © 
MANUFACTURE OF METAL PRODUCTS, EX- 
CEPT MACHINERY & TRANSPORT & 
EQUIPMENT 
PR eae 15 441 333 774 19 518 379 897 
124 3,164 2,019 5,183 128 2,838 1,833 4,671 
Aluminium Wares .......... : ; Bhatt 4 229 61 290 3 121 33 154. Ff 
DO 16 2,363 683 3,046 17 2,039 250 2,289 
Vacuum Flasks .... 5 377 210 587 7 346 147 493 
Electro-plating ....... 26 442 119 561 26 402 96 498 
Type-foundries ............. ‘ fe . 1 18 3 21 1 16 3 19 
Needles ........ a 2 356 366 722 3 25 17 42 
Tooth Paste Tubes .................... . 2 43 2 45 ¥ 
193 7,390 3,794 11,184 213 6,754 8,180 9,934 
MANUFACTURE OF MACHINERY EXCEPT 1 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
Repair of Machinery ....:........................... 98 1,615 95 1,710 103 2,447 119 2,566 ( 
MANUFACTURE OF ELECTRICAL 
MACHINERY, APPARATUS, APPLIANCES 
& SUPPLIES . 
1 18 102 120 1 20 112 132 
Hand Torches . 24 855 2,262 3,117 28 952 2,495 8,447 
Electric Bulbs .... 19 192 275 467 21 269 372 641 
Batteries ...... 9 146 366 512 9 152 473 625 
54 1,218 3,005 4,223 60 1,402 8,452 4,854 
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1950 1951 
Industry No. of No. of employees ~ No. of No. of employees 
Factories Male Female Total Factories Male Female Total 
MANUFACTURING— (Continued) 
MANUFACTURE OF TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT , 
Shipbuilding & Repairing ......... tt: | 18 9,441 261 9,702 19 7,942 150 8,092 
Railway & Tram Construction & Repairing: 
Tramways ; 1 1,816 2 1,818 1 619 -- 619 
Repair of Motor Vehicles & Cycles: 
Motor Buses ; 2 574 — 574 2 768 — 768 
Lorries & Cars ....... re Seilitbuci 1 55 — 55 1 48 — 48 
Aircraft Repair: 
Aircraft (overhauling) 2 882 17 899 1 462 16 478 
Total ait 24 12,768 280 13,048 24 9,839 166 10,005 
~~ MANUFACTURING INDUS- 
Manufacture of Photographic & Optical —— 2 15 3 18 3 46 8 54 
Jewellery & Related Articles 6 — 6 1 8 8 
Musical Instruments: 
Gramophone Records . 1 2 — 2 1 2 — 2 
Industries not elsewhere classified: 
oe . 1 10 50 60 1 10 60 70 
5 34 136 170 5 29 55 84 
Feather om & ommend 5 93 187 280 7 119 163 282 
Tooth Brushes : : 5 65 118 183 5 120 58 178 
Buttons .... y 13 353 309 662 15 288 142 430 
Ice & Cold Storage .................. 7 367 26 393 7 385 16 401 
Bakelite Wares 4 70 36 106 4 43 20 63 
Ivory Wares 1 12 sah 12 1 12 we 12 
8 141 90 231 9 81 50 132 
55 1,197 955 2,152 61 1,157 572 1,729 
CONSTRUCTION 
CONSTRUCTION 
1 180 180 1 150 — 150 
Terrazzo Works : " 2 40 24 64 2 33 10 43 
Total .... ota 3 220 24 244 3 183 10 193 
ELECTRICITY, GAS, WATER & SANITARY 
SERVICES 
ELECTRICITY, GAS & STEAM 
Electric Light & Power . eae 4 805 6 811 5 718 100 818 
Gas Manufacture & Distribution 2 375 — 375 2 523 — 523 
6 1,180 6 1,186 7 1,241 100 1,341 
COMMERCE 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL TRADE 
Petroleum Installation 3 622 116 738 3 828 72 900 
TRANSPORT, STORAGE & COMMUNICATION 
TRANSPORT 
Packing (cargo) .................... — — — 3 30 4 
COMMUNICATIONS 
Cable & Wireless ... 1 17 — 17 1 6 -- 6 
1 570 40 610 1 537 537 
RECREATION SERVICES 
Motion Pictures Production ........................:........... an 25 — 25 2 42 — 42 
PERSONAL SERVICES 
Laundries 27 t 611 87 698 42 788 97 885 
GRAND TOTAL 1,525 56,226 338,286 89,512 1,788 58,367 35,470 93,837 
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Hongkong’s Rubber Footwear Industry 


By Kayespee 


Although rubber footwear to the value of over HK$11 
million has been exported from Hongkong for the first six 
months of this year this effort is not sufficient to enable the 
industry to carry on, and unless business generally improves 
greatly, a large number of the 10,000 odd workers will be 
out of employment by the end of the year. The rubber 
footwear industry ranks about third in importance among 
local enterprises, and although business picked up a little 
during the first few months of the year, sales have declined 
a great deal over the last two months. Conditions were so 
bad last year that practically all factories ceased operations 
temporarily for various periods, and with consumer resistance 
and import restrictions everywhere, future prospects are 
certainly not very promising. There are over 50 factories— 
large and small—but only six are in a position to cater to 
the United Kingdom Trade. 

A sore point raised by Hongkong factories who export 
to the United Kingdom is the apparent lack of co-operation 
of H.M. Customs, resulting in applications for the Empire 
Preference Rates being unduly delayed on account of the 
strict rulings enforced by the Home Authorities. Thcse méa- 
sures resulted in many instances in the detention of tke ship- 
ment of rubber footwear from Hongkong, or else the importer 
concerned had to deposit a large sum of money as deposit 
against payment of duty with the Customs. This has natural- 
ly deterred British importers from buying Hongkong manu- 
factured footwear, as if the Customs should decide that a 
deposit was required prior to the release of the shipment in 
question, the money so paid is likely to be tied up for quite 
a while until the Customs formalities are complied with to 
the satisfaction of the Authorities. 


Another grouch by these factories is that materials of 
non-British origin are taken at the highest unit, while those 
of British origin appear in the calculation formula in the 
lowest unit place. This method of calculation brings down 
the component percentage of the Hongkong manufactured 
article greatly in its effort to qualify for the Empire Pre- 
ferential Scheme. Furthermore, the British Customs have 
requested the re-auditing of accounts by Authorised Auditors 
at frequent intervals of from three to four months. It is 
pointed out that the general depression and keen competition 
have so reduced profits that in some cases the returns from 
the entire value of a consignment of goods do not suffice to 
defray the auditing fecs thus incurred. 


The United Kingdom. has always been and is still Hong- 
kong’s best customer for this commodity. Our peak year was 
in 1937/38, when over 15,000,000 pairs were exported to Great 
Britain. From January to June this year, over 3,000,000 pairs 
of rubber footwear valued at approximately HK$7,600,000 
have been shipped to the United Kingdom. Hongkong’s next 
best customer is Belgium with less than a million dollars 
worth of footwear. Other leading buyers are Canada 
($287,507) British Africa ($186,381) France ($166,567) Aus- 
tralia ($137,412) Burma ($82,170) Thailand ($78,364) and 
Malaya ($65,483). 

Hongkong manufactured rubber footwear had just begun 
to be a factor to be reckoned with in the world’s market 
prior to World War II. During that period, our strongest 
point was the abundance of cheap labour, while the finished 
product was a good buy for the price. The position is now 
entirely changed. Raw materials and labour costs have ad- 
vanced enormously; former markets have become self-support- 
ing with factories of their own; various import restrictions 
have been imposed; and many countries have stopped buying 


Hongkong products or reduced such imports to a minimum. 
Rubber footwear exports to China for this year are: practical- 


Effective September 4th 
New 


Super-6 Clippers 


3 flights weekly from Hong Kong 


Now—Pan American puts a whole new fleet of 7 


dependable, luxurious Douglas Super-6 Clippers* 
at your service! They’re faster than ever, pres- 
surized, air-conditioned and sound-proofed for 
your extra comfort: You'll slip along smoothly 
high above the weather while you enjoy superb 
meals... excellent bar service... courteous 
attendants. Foam-soft berths available at small 
surcharge. 


On Super-6 Clippers you fly from Hong 
Kong to Bangkok, Calcutta, Beirut, Istanbul, 
_ Frankfurt and other European cities. You 
atrive refreshed and relaxed by your luxurious 
flight aboard the world’s most modern airliner 
—Pan American’s new Super-6 Clipper. Make 
reseryations now! 


Call your Travel Agent or 
Alexandra House, Reservation: Phones 36474, 36576 
Clipper Information Desk: Phone 37031 (24 hour service) 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694 


*Trade Mark, Pan American World Airways, Inc 


AMERICAN 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


_ Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorpqrated in the State of New York, U.S. A., with limited liability 
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ly nil, which means a greatly reduced:turnover for local fac- 


tories. 


A few of Hongkong’s factories are equipped with 
machinery for cutting, shaping and rolling etc., but most of 
the processing work is by manual labour. 
pete against foreign products, it appears that local factories 


In order to com- 


HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


With the exception of dealings in 
locally-made goods, most of the HK 
commodity markets were closed on 
August 27 in honour of the birthday 
of China’s great sage Confucius, and 
also on Aug. 30 for Liberation Day. 


China Trade—The mainland authori- 
ties having grown concerned over the 
accumulation of stocks abroad and the 
consequent tendency to lower price 
offers, are endeavouring to tighten 
their controls over sales of such China 
Produce as are in keen demand. The 
new ruling is that before goods can be 
despatched abroad the price fixed be- 
tween buyers and sellers must first have 
been approved; also, only completed 
transactions will be considered by the 
mainland trade control authorities. For 
staple products not greatly in demand, 
which are allowed exportation on de- 
ferred foreign exchange settlement, 
foreign exchange control has been very 
much relaxed; final exchange _ settle- 
ments, with approval, may be made on 
the actual price obtained in the sale 
of the article notwithstanding the pos- 
sibly higher ceiling price ruling on the 
mainland. Emphasis is now being 
placed in North China upon developing 
barter trade. The Tientsin branch of 
the China National Import & Export 
Conporation has been taken over by the 
Peking office as from the middle of 
August. 


THE HONGKONG ELECTRIC 
COo., LTD. 


Notice to Shareholders 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that an Interim Dividend in res- 
pect of the year 1952 of 70 cents 
per share, free of tax, has been 
declared payable on and after 17th 

September 1952. 


Applications for Dividend Wai- 
rants should be made either per- 
sonally or by letter to the Re- 
gistered Office of the Company, 
P. & O. Building, 4th Floor. 

The Register of Members of the 
Company will be closed from the 
3rd day of September 1952 to the 
17th day of. September 1952, both 
days inclusive. 

By Order of the Board, 


GIBB, LIVINGSTON & CO., LTD., 
Agents. 

Hong Kong, 

24th July, 1952. 


_ $57 per picul, 1%” $47; 


Survey of the HK Markets for week 
ending August 30, 1952 


The outlook for Cotton Yarn 
is so bright as a result of the 


strong demand for cotton piece-goods 


that speculators bought heavily. 
Cotton Piecegoods were stimulated by 
brisk buying by Indonesian merchants 
and price gains were noticeable. The 
Metals market remained dull, although 
the settlement of the Macao border in- 
cident resulted in increased enquiries 
from buyers. Industrial Chemicals were 
active for the first part of the week 
with support from Taiwan and Indo- 
nesia. Exporters to Thailand and In- 
donesia were active in the Paper market. 
More supplies of China Produce were 
received from North and South: China; 
Japanese dealers were active, and ex- 
porters to Europe purchased rapeseed 
oil for the first time in many weeks. 


HK Commodity Prices Aug. 25-30, 1952 
(Spot sales unless otherwise stated) 
(One picul = 133.33 Ibs) 


Cotton Yarn—HK 20’s $1590 per bale; 32’s 
$1810. Indian 14’s $1060 per bale; 26’s $1410 
& $1415; 30’s $1610 per bale. Italian 20's 
$1375 & $1335/$1340 per bale; 382’s $1810 per 
bale. Egyptian 20’s $1360 per bale. 

Cotton Piecegoods—Grey Sheeting, Japan 
$54.80 per piece. White Sheeting, Japan $63.20 
per piece. Drills, HK 84x48 $48.30 per 
piece. 

Metals—Galvd. Iron Sheets G24 66 cents per 
Ib. Mild Steel Round Bars, Europe 40’ 5/16” 
Japan 18’-22’ 
$43 per picul; HK 20’-40’ %”-1’’ $43 per picul. 
Mild Steel Plates 4x8 ft 1/16” & 3/32” $90 
per picul (sellers); %” $82 per picul (sellers). 
Alumtinium Sheet, standard qual, Japan 4’x8’ 
G18-G22 $3.50 per lb. Corrugated Roofing Iron 
Sheet. 3’x7’ G24 67 cents per Ib. Galvd. Iron 
Wire, Europe G12 $53 per picul. Galvd. Wire 
Netting, Europe 50 yds %"” G22 $68 per piece, 
1” G20 $36, G19 $22. Steel Wire, British 
G8-10 $4.50 per lb. Tinplate Waste, Waste, 
Electrolytic 18x24” USA 200 Ibs $180. Black 
Plate, Japan 3’x7’ G31 $67 per picul. 

Industrial Chemicals—Bicarbonate of Ammonia, 
British 2 cwt-drum $500 per ton. Bicarb. of 
Soda, ref, France 100 kg bag $39.80. Borax, 
gran. crystals, British 1 cwt bag $40. Calcium 
Hypochloride 70% 50 ke drum, Japan 79 cents 
per lb. Lemon Shellac No. 1, India $260 per 
picul. Paraffin Wax 143—150° amp 90—94 lbs. 
paper carton $102 per picul. 

Paper—Cellophone Pafer 36 x 39”, 
$67 per ream; Japan $70 per ream. Duplex 
Board, Sweden 240 lbs. $142 per ream, 256 Ibs. 
$145; Germany 240 Ibs. $138; Europe 280—380 
Ibs 65 cents per lb. Strawboard, Yellow, Hol- 
land 8 oz 26 x 31” $500 per ton, 10—12 oz $505, 
14—16 oz $510; Japan 8 oz & 10—16 oz $500 per 
ton. Bond Paper, watermarked 22 x 34” 32 
lbs white $26 per ream; unwatermarked 32 lbs. 
$24.40 per ream. Manifold Paper, Norway 16 
Ibs. $16.70 per reant, France 16 Ibs. $15.80. 
Woodfree Printing 57—60 Ibs. 74% cents per 
lb. MG Cap 17% Ibs. white $12 per ream. 
MG Sulphite, Europe 40 lbs. white 35 x 47” 
$34 per ream, 47 lb. white $36.50, 47 Ibs. brown 
$37/$37.50 per ream. MG  £Pure Sulphite 
30 x 40” $17 per ream. Newsprint in roll 


Belgium 


62 gr. 43”, Sweden 42% cents per Ib. Newsprint 


in ream 50 Ibs 31 x 43” $22.50 per ream, Japan 


60 Ibs. $19.50 per ream: 
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must install new and improved equipment to reduce costs, 
increase production and efficiency. Due to uncertainty of 
the future, and lack of assurance in regard to business, 
Hongkong’s industrialists are not prepared to install new 
modern equipment just yet, but are prepared to do so once 
the outlook is more settled. 


China Produce—Vegetable Oils: Aniseed Oil 
15 deg export qual. $850 per picul fob. Cassia 
Oil 80—85% ca $1850 per picul (nominal). 
Linseed Oil $169 per picul. Rapeseed Oil $105 
per picul. Teaseed Oil 3% ffa $145 per picul, 
European purchase price £165 per ton c & f. 
Woodoil (Tung Oil) ref in bulk $228 per picul 
(nom). Other products: Aniseed Star, Nanning 
lst qual. $264 per picul. Cassia Lignea, West 
River 80 lb. bale $64.50 per picul. Crude Lac- 
quer, Hupeh $620 per picul. Castor Seed, Tien- 
tsin $65 per picul. Bran, Rice, Changsha 
$21.40, Changteh $18.10 per picul; Wheat 
Hankow $19 per picul. Gallnut, Hankow Ist 
qual. $59 per picul. Garlic, Kumshan toasted 
$95.50 per picul; Kwangtung $82/$90 per picul. 
Talcum, Kwangtung $16 per picul. Tea: BOP 
Ist qual. $425 per picul; OP ist qual. $415 
(nom.); Green list qual. $420, 2nd qual. $380; 
Paochung 2nd qual. $375 per picul. Rosin, East 
River N grade $103 per quintal;: M grade $93; 
Mixed grade list qual. $86, 2nd qual. $73.50 
per quintal. Sesamum Unhulled, Hankow white 
$70 per picul, Tientsin white $69 per picul. 
Silk Waste, Szechuen No. 1 $650 per picul. 
Realgar, Hunan $250 per picul. 

Products imported into HK during the week 
ending Aug. 30 were as follows: 120 tons Wood- 
oil, 120 tons Groundmut Oil, 14 drums Teaseed 
Oil, 10 drums Aniseed Oil, 69 drum Citronella 
Oil, 4340 cases Tea, 1969 cases Rosin, 44 bales 
Cassia Lignea, 123 drums raw Lacquer, 100 


bales raw silk, 300 bales cotton, 32,764 bags 
Beans, 7,671 bags Groundnuts, 173 bags Bean- 
cakes, 6671 bags Groundnut Cakes, 79 bales 


Feathers 4632 baskets Eggs, 490 bags Mustard 
Seed, 125 bags Castor Seed, 10 cases Dried 
Albumen, 110 bales Straw Braid. 


JAPAN-INDONESIA 
PAYMENTS AGREEMENT 


Arising out of the Trade Agreement made 
between Japan & Indonesia under date of Aug. 
7, the text of which was given in the Review 
of Aug. 21 (Vol. XIII No. 8 page 256) a Pay- 
ments Agreement has now been concluded be- 
tween the two countries, the provisicns of 
which are to apply retroactively from July 1, 
1952. The text follows: 

The Government of Japan and the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Indonesia, desiring to 
facilitate payments between Japan and Indo- 
nesia, have come to the following Agreement. 

Article 1—All current payments in regard to 
trade, including services as enumerated in Arti- 
cle 12, between Japan and the Republic of 
Indonesia, shall be effected in accordance with 
the provisions of this Agreement and pursuant 
to the foreign exchange regulations which are 
in effect or may come into effect in the respec- 
tive countries. 

To this Agreentent will be attached a Pro- 
tocol, ns constitutes an integral part of this 
Agreemen 

Article ° For this purpose the Bank of Japan, 
Tokyo, acting as agent of the Government of 
Japan shall open on its books in the name of 
De Javasche Bank, Djakarta, acting as agent 
of the Government of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia, a non-interest bearing account in terms 
of the United States of America dollars, de 
signated as the “Indonesia Open Account.” 

De Javasche Bank, Djakarta, acting as agent 
of the Government of the Republic of Indonesia 
shall ‘open on its books in the name of the 
Bank of Japan, Tokyo, acting as agent of the 
Government of Japan, a non-interest bearing 
account in terms of the United States of America 
dollars, designated as the “Japan Open Ac- 
count.”’ 

Article 3—A. Payment from Indonesia to 
Japan, effected by order of authorised banks in 
Indonesia for all current transactions shall] be 
debited to the ‘“‘Indonesia Open Account.” Any 
reverse entry, however, shall be credited to the 
same account. 

Payments from Japan to Indonesia, effected 
by order of authorised banks in Japan for 
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all current transactions shall be debited to the ss ($20,000,000) as described 


“Japan Open Account. Any reverse entry, 
however, shall be credited to the same ac- 
count. 

B. In exceptional cases paymtents may be 
effected otherwise than through the open account 
if agreed upon by both Parties. 

Article 4—Statement of the open accounts shall 
be furnished periodically by the Bank of Japan 
to De Javasche Bank and by De Javasche Bank 
to the Bank of Japan respectively. 

Article 5—For the purpose of establishing the 
balance in both open accounts and the settle 
ment of same the respective statements as 
mentioned above will form the basis for settle 
ment as indicated in Articles 6 and 7. 

In the settlement of the debit balances of 
both open accounts, debit balances of both open 
accounts shall be offset against each other and 
any settlement shall be made for the net balance 
of both open accounts only. 

Article 6—The settlement of the open ac- 
counts shall be made as of the thirtieth day 
of June each year, unless such settlement is 
waived by the creditor in writing on or before 
the first day of the month in which the settle- 
ment is due. 

Article 7—The annual settlement shall be 
effected in compliance with the following pro- 
vision: 

A. Should the amount of import by Japan 
from Indonesia during the current trade year 
not reach the total amount as laid down in 
Schedule A of the Trade Agreement, the 
difference up to the said total amount shall 
be deducted from the net balance of ‘the ac- 
counts, and transferred to a “Special Account 
No. 2” denominated in the United States o 
America dollars to be opened on the books of 
De Javasche Bank in the name of the Bank of 
Japan. The balance of this “Special Account 
No. 2” shall be offset by additional purchases 
by Japan from Indonesia within three months 
after the annual settlement. 

B. Of the net balance after transfer of the 
above amount to the Special Account No. 2 
as described above, an amount not exceeding 
twenty million United States of America dollars 
($20,000,000) shall be paid in the United States 
of America dollars on demand of the creditor 
within forty-five days after the annual settle 
ment. 

Of the twenty million United States of America 
dollars ($20,000,000) the amount up to the 
figures as provided for in Paragraph 1 of the 
Protocol attached to this Agreement shall be 
settled in accordance with the provisions in 
Articles 10 and 11. 

And any excess over and above the amount 
of twenty million United States of America 


above shall 
be transferred to “Special Account No. 1” to be 
opened on the books of the Bank of Japan in 
the name of De Javasche Bank. 

Peg a 8—The amount to be transferred to 

the Special Account No. 1 as described in Para- 
graph 3 of Article 7B’ shall be settled in 
mutually acceptable currencies in equal instal- 
ments on the last day of every six months 
within two years after the date of the annual 
settlement. 

Article 9—Before demanding payment under 
the terms and provisions of Article 7B above, 
the creditor shall take into consideration the 
overall net balance of outstanding comnfitments 
under letters of credit maturing within ninety 
(90) days after the annual settlement. 

Article 10—Payments resulting from trade on 
a multilateral basis materialised by the Republic 
of Indonesia for Japan will be debited to a 
special non-interest bearing account denominated 
in the United States of America dollars to be 
opened on the books of De Javasche Bank, 
Djakarta, in the name of the Bank of Japan, 
Tokyo, _ desig nated as “Japan Special Trade Ac- 
count.’ 

The practical execution for the trade on a 
multilateral basis shall be laid down in Para- 
graph 1 of the Protocol attached to this Agree- 
ment. 


Article 11—The balance of the above-mentioned 
“Japan Special Trade Account” shall be utilised 
for the purpose of offsetting the amount to be 
settled in accordance with the provisions set 
forth in Paragraph 2 of Article 7B. 


Article 12—The following payments shall be 
considered as current payments, and shall be en- 
tered into the “Indonesia Open Account” and 
the “Japan Open Account” respectively. 

1. a. Payments for deliveries of goods from 
Indonesia to Japan except payments resulting 
from the transactions on a multilateral basis 
as provided for in Article 10. 

b. Payments for deliveries of goods from 
Japan to Indonesia. 

2. Expenses of all kinds in connection with 
exchange of goods, such as transport charges, 
freight, including charter hire of ships and 
expenses, insurance, storage and customs fees, 
manufacturing, processing, repair, and other 
costs such as premiums, penalties, cancellation 
money and/or other compensation mioney. 

8. Other current payments are: 

a. Expenses of commercial representation, 
advertising, comnrfission, remuneration and 
brokerage. 

b. Payments for maintenance of diplomatic 
and consular establishments, including salaries 
of their members and personnel 
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ce. Travelling expenses, maintenance. and 
sojourn expenses, school fees and charges for 
medical treatments. 

d. Fees and claims in respect of patents, 
licences, trade marks, copyrights and other 
rights of intangible properties. 

e. Wages, salaries and remunerations, social 
insurance, contributions, compensations, and 
annuities deriving from service contracts. or from 
the use or hire of services. 

f. Taxes, fines, legal fees. 

g. Fees, contributions, subsidies, subsistence 

h. Other payments on which both Parties 
May agree. 

Article 13—-In the event of cancellation of 
this Agreement: 


A. The balances of the open accounts as of 
the effective date of the cancellation, will be 
settled in accordance with the provisions of this 
Agreement. 

B. After settlement in accordance with 
Paragraph A of this Article only payments under 
the outstanding commitments for which licences 
have been given on or before the effective date 
of the cancellation, shall be permitted to 
entered into the opeh accounts, which will be 
reopened for this purpose only. 

C. However, the settlement of the outstand- 
ing commitments of which payment will not be 
completed within the period of four months 
after the effective date of cancellation of this 
Agreement, shall be renegotiated by both Parties 
as to the settlement thereof. 

D. The net balance of the reopened open 
accounts, as far as accrued in accordance with 
Paragraph B of this Article as of the end of 
the fourth mfonth after the effective date of the 
cancellation of this Agreement, shall be due 
and payable in a currency or currencies mutually 
agreed by both Parties. 

Article 14—The Bank of Japan and De Javas- 
che Bank shall determine, after mutual con- 
sultation, all technical details pertaining to the 
implementation of this Agreement. 


Article 15—This Agreement may be revised at 
any time by mutual consent of the Parties. 


Article 16—This Agreement shall remain in 
force for a period of one year. In case neither 
of the Parties shall have given notice three 
months before the expiration of the said period 
of its intention to terminate the Agreement, it 
will by tacit understanding be prolonged each 
time for another period of one year. 


Article 17—The provisions set forth above 
shall comfe into force on the date of signing 
= shall be applied retroactively from July 1, 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 


GROWING USE OF PREFERENTIAL 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE IN INTER- 
NATIONAL COMMODITY | 
TRANSACTIONS 


From G. Reimann (New York) 


Increasingly, the world’s leading com- 
modities are being traded on the basis 
of foreign exchange values which, 
though unofficial and unregistered, are 
perfectly legal yet differ widely from 
parity values. Firms employing these 
types of foreign exchange enjoy a com- 
petitive advantage arising from the dis- 
tinctly cheaper rates at which many 
bills owed abroad for the purchase of 
leading commodities may be settled in 
terms of the U.S. dollar. This is 
especially the case for individual com- 
modities, for many of which preferen- 
tial rates now exist. Depending on the 
country with which business is trans- 
acted, the type of goods for which pay- 
ment is to be made—and especially upon 
the contacts and experience of the pur- 
chaser in this type of transaction—a 
great variety of unofficial rates can be 
employed in individual transactions. 

Countries urgently in need of foreign 
exchange frequently offer special foreign 
exchange incentives to exporters of 
surplus commodities. New changes in 
commodity export rates are impending 
in several countries whose authorities 
believe that exports can be increased 
and hard currencies or balances secured 
in this way. Such countries may agree 
to the use of those types of clearing 
exchange which make it possible for 
importers to the United States to make 
large savings in foreign exchange. Au- 
thorities in more than one country are 
now willing to concede ‘the use of 
procedures which, not previously per- 
mitted, are now becoming recognized as 
essential if their balance of payments 
position is not to deteriorate. Firms 
engaged in international trade, in soft 
currency areas, but whose experience is 
limited in taking advantage of ‘“‘cheap”’ 
foreign exchange, or who lack the 
necessary direct contacts to carry out 
such a policy, are not availing them- 
selves of the actual—and legitimate— 
opportunities for economy which now 
exist and which apparently are going to 
grow even greater. in area in the near 
future. 


The exporter, on the other hand, may 
not be able to sell against dollar ex- 
change in soft-currency areas. But in 
many countries, for instance, in Japan 
lhe may be able to pay in surplus clear- 
Ing exchange which can be turned into 
hard currency via the free market at a 
sacrificial discount with the approval 
of the authorities. Such adverse dis- 
counts may be as low as 5% for the 
-experienced trader, but as high as 10% 
to 15% for those who are inexperienced 
newcomers. 

The widening scope of these free 
markets establishes new foreign ex- 
values. International monetary 
agencies, especially the European Pay- 
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ments Union, are unable to fulfil the 
promise of convertibility and of stable 
exchange values. E.P.U. can survive 
only on the crutches of new dollar aid 
and by tolerating free market switches 
of E.P.U. funds. Due to the failure 
of international monetary stabilization 
and of restrictive policies, a new kind 
of international monetary rivalry is 
now starting whereby individual coun- 
tries tolerate or authorize the use of 
various types of free market exchange, 
as a matter of urgency and expediency, 
sometimes in defiance or circumvention 
of international monetary agencies. 
These trends almost certainly will be 
discussed at the forthcoming meeting 
of the International Monetary Fund in 
Mexico City. But 1.M.P. authorities 
will probably resist the pressure of 
those members who cling to overvalued 
currencies and to restrictive policies and 
who wish to use I.M.F. funds for tem- 
porary solutions. Under such conditions 
it is especially important to check all 
existing opportunities for the practical 
use of individual commodity rates of 
exchange in various countries and to 
consider possibilities for imports from 
third countries at preferential rates of 
exchange. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Report for the week August 18-23: 
GOLD: High & low for .945 fine 


$300 %—297%%, for .99 fine tael in Macao 
$3107%,—308%. Day-to-day rates in HK: 


298%—297%; 2997%— 
298%: 299% —298%; 
30074—299 le. Week’s opening 298%, 
closing 300%. Crossrates US$40.95— 


40.65; cif Macao contracts for a total 
of 12,800 ozs US$ 40.55—40.50. 


Prices were stable as TT New York 
was firm, transport (smuggling) prices 
from Macao to HK increased as the 
risk was judged to be higher, British 
official agreement witin South African 
request to have official price raised. 
Bears believed that.the settlement of 
the Macao incident, the growing im- 
ports of bullion into Macao ang higher 
local stock would swing the price 
lower. On balance there is not much 
hope for price firmness or turnover in- 
crease; the market is in the doldrums. 
The world has come to realise that its 
war scare was, to put it mildly, very 
much premature and therefore hoard- 
ing of gold has subsided. That ~situa- 
tion will not change for quite a long 
time. 

Changeover interest favored sellers 
and totaled 21 cents—a small amount 
but justified by heavy trading stock. 
Tradings: 168,300 taels or daily average 
28,050. Positions: 91,900 per daily 
average. Cash sales: 20,660 taels of 
which 5160 listed and 15,500 privately 
Imports: 4550 taels from 
Macao. Arrivals in Macao totaled 
42,000 ozs. Stock in Macao almost 
exhausted but new arrivals from Sai- 
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gon stocks expected to be regular. 
Exports: 19,500 taels of which 12,5007 
to Bangkok, 7000 to Singapore. 9 

Criminal aspect in gold trading can- 
not be overlooked as more and more 
cases of fraud etc. are uncovered. The 
illicit character of the trade encourages 
bad elements to squeeze themselves into 
the otherwise very respectable group of 
bullion dealers and bankers. Informa- 
tion, extortion, blackmail of all sort, 
stool-pigeon machinations, outright 
theft-—-these are more commonly  ob- 
served now when the bullion business is 
passing through a lean period. If offi- 
cial embargo was lifted on gold trade 
crime would be defeated; as it is the 
public wants to buy and sell gold and 
therefore import and export of gold is 
carried on though it is everywhere 
realised that it constitutes an offence 
to do so. The prohibition on gold trade 
is felt to be an unjust one and therefore 
the general public approve of the 
smuggling in bullion. Now when pre- 
mium sales are officially acknowledged 
it is high time that the anomalous 
situation in Hongkong be rectified. A 
large gold market operates here but it 
can do so only because it obtains the 
gold by smuggling from abroad and 
exports such gold by illicit methods to 
other ports in the Far East. 

US$: High & low for US$ 100 notes. 
$641—637, DD 642%—637%, TT 644— 
639%. Day-to-day TT high & low: 
$641—639%2; 640%—639%; 643%—641; 
644—641; 643—641%;  6444%—643%. 
Sales: TT US$ 1,160,000, DD 245,000, 
notes spot 398,000, notes futures 9% 
million. 

On decline of sterling in New York 
US$ here slightly improved; additional- 
ly demand from gold importers steadied 
the rate. TT was sought by Chinese 
agents who had to make payment for 


goods recently arrived here. In futures, 
changeover interest per US$ 1000 
favored sellers at $2.60. Positions 


taken figured at US$ 2.6 million. 

SILVER: Prices per tael $5.55—5 55, 
per dollar coin 3.55—3.53, per small 
coins 2.70. Sales: 4000 taels, 11,000 
dollar and 2000 small coins. Under- 
tone was easy when it: became known 
that Japan was to sell silver in New 
York. 

BANKNOTES & DD: DD Singapore 
quoted $1.87—1.868, Manila 2.20—2.19, 
Bangkok .28—.278, Tokyo per 100 yen 
1.52—1.51, per US$ 6.13—6.11. Sales: 
350,000 Malayan dollars, 185,000 pesos, 
2% million baht, 15 m. yen, 35,000 
USS. 

Banknote rates: London 15.90—15.85, 
Australia 12.31—12.27, N. Zealand 
13.15—12.95, S. Africa 15.65—15.55, 
India 1.21—1.20, Pakistan 1.245—1.235, 
Malaya 1.83—1.825, Canada 6.61—6.56%, 
Manila 2.36—2.35, Macao 1.01—.99, 
Japan per 100 yen 1.54—1.51%, Indo- 
china .1195—.1155, Bangkok .348—.345, 
Indonesia .24—.19. 

CHINESE EXCHANGES: Taiwan 
yuan quoted per 100 for notes $25.40— 
24.40, DD Taipei 27.37%—26.50, and 
sales were resp. 280,000 yuan and 2% m. 
yuan. Gold and US$ transfers quoted 
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resp. 107 and 104. Taiwan yuan was 
on the decline as exchange control in 
Taipei was unreasonably operated. 

People’s Bank of China yuan quoted 

r one million for notes $191—184%, 
DD Canton 228—227, Amoy 192—191, 
and sales resp. 40 m., 55 m. and 80 m. 
yuan. Remittance with Amoy $5.57— 
5.56 per US$; with Canton .88 per HK$; 
with Shanghai in gold and US$ resp. 87 
and 84 (per 100 in Shanghai). 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 

MARKETS . 

Report for the week 25th August— 
30th August:— 

Business on the gold exchange has 
remained at a low level and exchange 
dealers are also dissatisfied with turn- 
over and profits, not expecting to wipe 
out the losses of the first half year if 
such were incurred earlier this year. 
In Manila the government is now con- 
sidering to establish a gold bullion ex- 
change and if that comes to pass, as 
it likely will towards the end of this 
year, some adverse effect will be felt 
here. Speculation has been the main- 
stay of the gold trade in Hongkong 
but in recent months it has declined 
in importance and today the genuine 
trade dominates the market and deter- 
mines prices. With peace in the offing 

ld transactions are bound to further 
ecline and to lose their importance in 
local financial markets. 

In exchange the trend has been for 
several months now to abstain trom 
speculation and to allow HK$ and 
sterling accounts to grow; at the same 
time there has been constant repatria- 
tion of former flight capital which does 
not find it easy to secure returns. As 
more money is available the private 
interest rate has almost collapsed; it is 
now difficult to get more than 12% p.a. 
for loans if secured (such as mort- 
gages) while commercial credit which 
not so long ago brought up to 20% 
p.a. (among reliable merchants) is now 
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down to 10 to 15% depending on stand- 
ing of traders. 

Idle money is coming out into the 
open; no longer is it scared by war 
propaganda. The peace offensive of 
the communists has assumed more true 
proportions as the debacle in Korea can 
no longer be concealed and the world 
realises the military weakness of the 
communist states. There are some 
hysterics—mainly refugees from Shang- 
hai, and Kuomintang officials dispersed 
in the Far East—but even these are 
now finding it hard to influence the 
public who hold that we have, without 
any fanfare, entereil into a long period 
of peace. The war propaganda from 
Taipei is sounding more and more un- 
real. The end of this year will witness 
more activity by the US and the de- 
finite passing of the initiative in inter- 
national affairs into the hands of the 
American government. The Soviet 
empire is facing up to this changed 
situation and there will be more ac- 
commodation from Moscow especially 
if Eisenhower enters the White House. 

Local business prospects are not too 
encouraging but trade has improved 
recently and China (private and offi- 
cial) is buying and selling here though 
with great selectivity. Industries are 
doing on the whole well but employment 
is not rising. Building activity remains 
high and even extravagant considering 
the enormous development which has 
now been going on for years and which 
has really transformed the city on both 
sides of the harbour. 


GOLD: High & low of .945 fine tael 
$30242—299%, for .99 fine tael in Macao 
$312%—309%. Day-to-day prices, high 
& low: $3800%—299%; 301%—299%; 
3024%2—301%; 302%—301%; 302—301; 
hioliday. Opening $299%, closing 301%. 
Crossrates US$ 40.75—40.65. Cif Macao 
imports for 12,800 ozs US$ 40.60—40.50. 

Rates fluctuated aimlessly. Over- 
bought speculators are slowly liquidat- 
ing but others hold on hoping (in vain) 
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for a world market price increase after 
the IMF meeting. The US will oppose 
any suggestion to raise the Official 
buying price, and that’s that. Under- 
dull and. will remain so for 
a long time. 

Changeover interest favored sellers 
at $0.33 per ten taels. Tradings: 149,- 
3800 (daily average 29,860). Positions: 
87,500 average. Cash sales: 18,190 of 
which 6490 officially listed. Imports 
from Macao 11,500. Arrivals in Macao 
40,000. ozs. Exports 13,800 of which 
6500 to Bangkok, 4500 to Singapore. 

US$: High & low for US notes 
643%—639%, DD 644%—641%, TT 
646 4%4—642%. Day-to-date TT rates: 
$64334,—642%; 645%—643; 646%— 
64542; 646—645; 645%—643%; holiday. 
Sales: TT US$ 1,205,000, DD 187,000, 


motes spot 233,000, futures US$ 6% 
million. 
Market steady as Chinese agents 


bought TT New York. Changeover in- 
terest was in favor of sellers and 
totaled $0.70 per US$ 1000. Positions 
US$ 2% m. average. 

SILVER: Rates per tael $5.55, per 
dollar coin 3.55, small coins 2.72. Sales: 
1500 taels, 2500 dollar and 1000 small 
coins. Market very quiet. 

BANKNOTES & DD: £4Drafts' on 
Singapore quoted $.87, Manila 2.20, 
Bangkok .28, on Tokyo per US$ 6.21, 
per 100 yen 1.52. Sales: 420,000 Mal.$, 
115,000 pesos, 1% m. baht, US$ 25,000, 
= 6 m. Very quiet trading condi- 

ons. 

Banknote rates: London 15.92—15.87, 
Australia 12.388—12.31, N. Zealand 
13.25—13.24, India 1.22—1.21, South 
Africa 15.60—15.57, Pakistan 1.24%, 
Malaya 1.88, Canada 6.64, Manila 2.38, 
Macao 1, Japan per 100 yen 1.57, Indo- 
china .1160—.1145, Bangkok .345—.338, 
— .25. Fluctuations were almost 
nil. 

CHINESE EXCHANGES: People’s 
Bank of China yuan per one million 
quoted $188—187, DD Canton 228—227, 
Amoy 192, and sales were resp. 55 m. 
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THAILAND'S RICE EXPORTS 

Thailand’s rice exports during the 
first quarter of 1952 amounted to 402,106 
metric tons, which was 77,444 tons 
less than exports during the corres- 
ponding period of 1951. Exports this 
year were primarily to the following 
countries: Japan (110,143 metric tons), 
Indonesia (94,431), Malaya (67,657), 
Hongkong (46,841). India (29,148), 
Singapare (18,099), Korea (15,000), 
Ceylon (11,487), Sarawak (4.875), and 
the Netherlands (1,850). The Ministry 
of Economic Affairs estimates’ that 
another 400,000 tons will be available 
for export in August if domestic con- 
ditions continue favorable during the 
next two months. Meanwhile,’ the 
Ministry stated that private export 
permits will not be issued for white 
rice grades from 5 to 45 per cent 
broken or Grade A broken rice. Thai- 
land’s total rice yield last year was 4.3 
million tons, of which 3.0 million tons 
were consumed locally. 


EXCHANGE CONTROL IN PAKISTAN 


The Government of Pakistan has 
ordered all citizens of Pakistan who 
possess any foreign exchange in Pakis- 
tan or abroad to offer it for sale in 
Pakistan currency to the State Bank or 
to an authoriz dealer within one 
month. The order is also applicable to 
foreigners residing in Pakistan con- 
tinuously for six months or more. Per- 
sons who hereafter become owners of 
foreign exchange will also have to sur- 
render it within one month of receiving 
it. The order will not apply to foreign 
exchange held by an authorized dealer 
within the limits of his authorization 
or to persons authorized by the State 
Bank to hold foreign exchange for 
business or other purposes. It also 
will not apply to (1) foreign exchange 
held abroad by foreign diplomats, (2) 
foreign exchange held abroad by for- 
eign nationals ar business houses ex- 
cept to the extent that it represents 
their earnings abroad in respect of busi- 
ness conducted in Pakistan or services 
rendered while in Pakistan, (3) foreign 
exchange held abroad by residents in 


RUBBER ESTATES OUTPUT 


Outputs for July 1952 of the Rubber Com- 
panies for which A. R. Burkill & Sons, Ltd. are 
Secretaries &/or General Managers :— 


Output for 

July 1952 
76,000 lbs. 
100,500 ” 


‘from the Burma Currency 


Pakistan provided that the amount does 
not exceed £100 in all and is not held 
in the currencies of Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Hongkong, Thailand, Tangier, 
Lebanon, Syria, Saudi Arabia, and 
countries on the American continent. 
The order will also not apply to the 
currencies of India, Nepal, Tibet, 
Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, 
Aden, Congo, Madagascar, Mauritius, 
the Persian Gulf Sheikhdoms, and 
French Africa. 


UNION BANK OF BURMA 


The monetary system of Burma was 
changed on 1 July 1952 when the Union 
Bank of Burma Act, 1952 took effect. 
Four principal changes: (1) abolition of 


‘the 100 per cent sterling backing for 


the issuance of currency; (2) termina- 
tion of the fixed statutory value of 
the rupee in terms of sterling; (3) 
transfer of the power ito issue currency 
Board in 
London to the Union Bank in Rangoon 
and (4) placing the currency on a de- 
cimal basis. 

Termination of the statutory value 
of the rupee (henceforth to be known 
as “kyat’’) in terms of sterling is mere- 
ly aimed at removal of the fixity of 
the relationship and not the rate itself. 
No change im the parity of the kyat in 
relation to sterling is intended at pre- 
sent, and parities with foreign currencies 
will be determined on the basis of 
national needs. 

The Act authorized the Government 
and the Union Bank to determine 
jointly the value of the kyat, with due 
recognition of Burma’s_ responsibilities 
as a member of the International Mone- 
tary Fund. The Burma Currency Board 
in London which had been empowered 
to issue currency.was abolished and its 


currency issue power transferred to the 


Union Bank of Burma. 

The establishment of a decimal sys- 
tem of currency will implement a prior 
decision of the Government of Burma 
to introduce such a change to obtain 
the advantage of greater efficiency of 
the system. This means that the 
standard unit of the monetary value 
shall be the kyat, hitherto known as the 
Burma rupee and the kyat shall be 
divided into one hundred units, each of 
which shall be called a pya. 


Total this Estimate this 
Financial Yea¥ to date Financial Year 
453,000 Ibs . ( 7 (mths ) 715,000 
654,100 1,200,000 
430,000 ” (7 655,000 
685,000 
1,200,000 


. export duty; 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


INDONESIAN FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
REGULATIONS 


Effective from August 12th, 
nesia Foreign Exchange 
follows: 

Payment of the value of foreign exchange 
is to be supported with the payment of the 
value of the Inducement Certificate concerned. 

The import-articles will be divided into 4 
(four) classes: a) Essential goods necessary 
for daily livelihood of the population; b) Non- 
essential goods required for daily livelihood; 
¢) Luxury goods for import of which foreign 
exchange is available; and d) Luxury goods 
for which no foreign exchange is available. 

Payment of the Inducement Certificate for 
the articles mentioned above: b)—-100% c)— 
200% of their respective nominal CIFIC value as 
given or specified in the foreign exchange permit. 
concerned 

The banks were instructed not to handle credits 
for imports until further notice. 

The list of the 4 categories of goods falling 
under the above Regulations includes: (229 
kinds) a) 24 kinds of textile goods—Including— 
Shirtings, drill, yeans, imitation voiles, cam- 
brics. Foodstuffs—Salted fish, sardines, evapo- 
rated milk. Sundries—Glasses, tooth-brushes, 
razors, flashlights, crockeries & utensils. Build- 
ing-materials—Nails, glasses, roofings. Printing- 
necessities—Office equipment, stationery, papers. 
Raw-materials—Fertilizers, staplefibres, Phar- 
maceuticals. Laboratory equipment. Railway 
equipment. Agricultural equipment.  Electro- 
technical equipment. Textile machineries. Chemi- 
cals—Caustic soda, dyes, potash. 

(72- kinds) b) Class goods, for which 100% 
Inducement must be paid: Bottles, pots, various 
textile goods, sunglasses, palmbeach, shoes and 
— leather materials, Photo-Materials—Cinema- 

ms 

(9 kinds) c) Class goods, for which 200% 
Inducenfent. must be paid: Radios, gramophones, 
sharkskins, shoe-polish, toys. 


1952, the Indo- 
tions are as 


TANAH MERAH ESTATES, LTD. 


at the Annual General Meeting 
of the Tanah Merah Estates, Ltd., held last 
week the estate showed a profit of $421,190 on 
the year’s working. final dividend ef 20 
cents per share was declared, making a total 
of 25 cents per share on the year. 

In the course of his speech the Chairman 
pointed out that the profit made by the Com- 
pany was considerably less than that of the 
preceding year. The principal reasons for this 
were: the falling off in the crop; the heavy 
increase in the cost of production due to higher 
wage increases; and the unsatis- 
factory security situation. The decline in the 
crop amounted to as much as 208,480 lbs or 
199,470 Ibs less than the figure originally es- 
timated. This was due to lower yields from 
the old rubber and the long spell of abnor- 
mally wet weather experienced during the year. 
The year had also been the most disturbed since 
the commencement of the emergency. 

When declaring the dividend the Chairman 
stated that the Board also recommended the 
transfer of $110,247 to General Reserve bringing 
it up to $1,500,000 and to carry forward 
$124,344 to the new account. 

During the year it had’ been decided to sell 
the Gumong-Inas Estate and to liquidate the 
Gumong Imas Company in which the Tanah 
Merah Estates, Ltd. holds 129,000 shares. The 
first dividend of Mal.$1.50 per share had been 
received and the profit on the sale placed to 
General Reserve. A further dividend of 20 
cents per share is anticipated in the 
future. 

In regard to the Company’s War Damage 
Claim which was assessed at Mal.$108,224 a 
payment of 50% had been received to date. 
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SWIRE & MACLAINE, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
1, Connaught Road, C. 


World-wide coverage through one channel 


; 
5 
? 
HONG KONG. | 
BRANCH OFFICES: ; | 
SHIPPING JAPAN ? 
IMPORT & EXPORT 
AGENCY OF TOKYO OSAKA. ; 
THE EAST ASIATIC CO.. LTD. Naka 7th Bldg. 315 3-1, 2-Chome Kita-kyuhiji- 
HEAD OFFICE: COPENHAGEN. 10, 3-Chome Marunouchi, Machi, Higashiku ; 
QUEENS BUILDING. FLOOR. HONGKONG. 
TELS. 34111 -34112-34113- 34114. KOBE. ; 
CABLES: ORIENT. 
| PO BOX 835. Crescent Bidg., 


72 Kyomachi Ikuta-ku. 


~ 


MACLAINE, WATSON & CO.,LTD., JOHN SWIRE & SONS, LTD., 
14. Fenchurch Street, 8, Billiter Square, 


Other territories covered through 
Agents and Associated Companies. 


; 
Branches Represented in ? 
London, Saigon, Santos, CANTON, TIENTSIN, HANKOW, z 
Hamburg, Manila, Recife, and other China Ports ? 
Paris, Cebu, Joinville, 
Genoa, Tabaco, Buenos Aires, ; 
Madras, Davao, Asuncion, BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE 4 
Bombay, Shanghai, Encarnacion, | 
Calcutta, Tientsin, Vurban, ; 
Karachi, Tokyo, Cape Town, PRODUCE ‘ 
Rangoon, Osaka, Johannesburg, ? 
Singapore Sydney, AND 
Kuala Lumpur, Melbourne, Salisbury, 
Malacca, San Francisco, er GENERAL MER CHANTS ? 
Seramban New York, Nair 1, 
Klang, Portland, Kampala, AGENTS ; 
Penang, Vancouver, Kisumu, ) | 
Ipoh, Montreal, Dar-es-Salaam, 
Teluk Anson, Rio de Janeiro, Usumbura, ; 
Bangkok, Sao Paulo, Sekondi, LONDON REPRESENTATIVES: ? . 
; 
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GILMAN © COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 
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CIVIL AIR TRANSPORT 


31208” PHONG 30037 


An easy-working, high-gloss de- om PHONE ONE 38758 


corative finish that has outstand- 
ing opacity and is pre-eminently 


suitable for exterior use. 


Dries with an attractive velvety 
sheen, can be. washed repeatedly 
and is idea! for all interior decora- 
tion. 


SUPERMATT FINISH 


MIRAMAR 


The luxurious and only fully air-conditioned hotel 
in the Celeny! 


A washable matt finish for in- 
terior use. 


Full range of attractive colours 
in all finishes. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES ( CHINA) LTD. (RES Kimberley Road, Kowloon. 


Hong Kong 


A 
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DODWELL & CO., LTD. 


Founded 1858 
BARBER LINE 


mv. “TALLEYRAND” .... .... .... .... .... Arrives 8th Sept. 
— BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 
) TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 
via JAPAN 
m.v. “FERNSIDE” Loading Hongkong 7th Sept. 
2 mv. “TAMBESIS” ....... 20th Sept. 
mv. “BELLEVILLE” _e,, 5th Oct. 
mv. “TUNGUS” .... .... 20th Oct. 


Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 
ment cargo to South American and West African Porte. 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 
FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 
& BRISBANE 


LOADS FOR NAGOYA & YOKOHAMA 
TO BRISBANE, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE 
via RABAUL 
Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 


) “AKITA &. ci 7th Oct. 
FOR ADEN, PORT SAID, GENOA, MARSEILLES, 

y CASABLANCA, LONDON, ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM 

& HAMBURG 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 
SEATTLE & PORTLAND 


s.s. “CALIFORNIA” 


¢* 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 


BOOKING AGENTS. FOR: 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 


B.0.A.C. — 
oe. CANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS 
P.A.L. 
8rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
— DES VOBUX RD. TELEPHONE 23021/8 


JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 
Importers and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Ce., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 

Ewo Breweries Limited 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corgoration 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 
The Gien Line Limited 
The Royal Mail Lines Limited 
The Prince Line Limited 
The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 
The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Atlas Assurance Co., Lid. 
Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING | 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 


No. 10 j 
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M/S EMILIE MAERSK 


Pedder Building. 


MAERSK LINE| 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
M/S PETER MAERSK _.... .... .... .... Sept. 15 


M/S NICOLINE MAERSK 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M/S ANNA MAERSK .... .... «... Sept. 10 


M/S OLUF MAERSK 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
M/S MATHILDE MAERSK 


Sailings to Balik Papan, Macassar, 
Sourabaya, Semarang & 
Djakarta via Manila 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 
Agents: 
Tel: 36066-9. 


~ 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


To 
SOUTH AFRICA 


and 
SOUTH AMERICA V. V. 


Regular Fast Express Service 
by our well-known vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG 


To 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AFRICA VY. V. 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on 
Through Bills of Lading 


To 
WEST AFRICAN Destinations 


To 


SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New 
Comfortable Vessels TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH 
every 2nd and 16th of each month, 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
(including BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


TRAVEL AND SHIP 


by 


R. I. L. 
Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18" 
Hong Kong. 
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